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six of the issue’s features. The 
dyspeptic volcano directs us 
to page 54 and, quife literally, 
the most world-shaking sub- 
ject of this decade. The antics 
about the microphone are dis- 
cussed on page 12, and the 
perplexed continent is ana- 
lyzed on page 119.The intrepid 
photographer is Gjon Mili 
(page 76) splitting a second; 
the persuasive young man 
with upraised hand is Upton 
Sinclair’s immortal Lanny 
Budd, introduced on page 28. 
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direct challenge to the Republican and Democratic National 


ommittees—a demand that they surrender their monopoly 


d permit the American people to nominate and elect a Presi- 


dent and a Vice-President of their own choice in 1948 


By Roscoe Drummond 


Illustration by Alan Dunn 


m. AND Mrs. AMERICAN VOTER, 
ou think that at the next Presi- 
ential election you are going to 
ect a President of your own 
1oosing. Well, you’re not—un- 
ss something unexpected hap- 
ens between now and spring. 
And if you think it’s important 
, elect the best possible Presi- 
snt of the United States next 
sar—one you want, not one 
hhom the politicians let you have 
-it is not too soon to begin do- 
‘g something about it. 

'I’m not talking about whom we 
1ould vote for, but whom we 
uve the opportunity to vote for. 
‘The fact so easily overlooked 
-and the politicians’ delight in 
aving us overlook it—is that 


while the American people do 
elect their President, they do not 
choose Presidential nominees. 

That is the great and grievous 
catch in American democracy. 
And how the major _ political 
parties, Democratic and Republi- 
can alike, resent and resist hav- 
ing this fact brought sharply into 
focus! They might be called upon 
to do something about it. 

Why not? And now. Who owns 
these political parties—the pro- 
fessional politicians or voters? 

Politicians think they own the 
parties. But they can be put in 
their place. And nothing is better 
calculated to do it than a healthy 
voter rebellion in both parties. 

The problem is this: 


The American people have the 
opportunity to ratify the party 
‘choice but they do not have the 
opportunity really to choose the 
man they most desire for Presi- 
dent. They can only select a Presi- 
dent from two candidates almost 
invariably imposed upon them by 
the party managers. 

My question is: Why shouldn’t 
the voters choose their President 
from 140,000,000 Americans in- 
stead of from two? 

I should like to put that ques- 
tion to the Republican National 
Committee, 138387 Connecticut 
Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C., 
and to the Democratic National 
Committee, Hotel Mayflower, 
Washington, D. C. 

And I suggest that every 
reader of this magazine, that 
every citizen who wonders why 
he can only ratify instead of 
choose his President, take time to 
put that same question to one of 
the two National Committees. 

Of course, the professional poli- 
ticians won’t, in the main, like it. 
They don’t like voters getting 
ideas about more democracy; in 
fact, they don’t like voters get- 
ting ideas. But it wouldn’t hurt 
if the professional politicians 
were asked to show why their 
closed-corporation method of se- 
lecting a Presidential nominee 
should be allowed to impair the 
full functioning of democracy. 

No need to be timid about an- 
noying politicians. One or two 
stray voters may get rudely 
pushed in the face. But when a 
number of real-life voters get to 
asking the same question, get to 
demanding a clear answer, the 
politician will pay attention. 


BuT something more than protest 
is needed. Voters must do some- 


thing concrete and decisive t 
put the nominations of the peo- 
ples’ President into the hands of 
the people. 

Unless something concrete and 
decisive is promptly done, the 
voters—the real owners—of the 
Republican and Democratic Par- 
ties will once again be thwarted 
by old-fashioned, well-oiled, mi- 
nority-dominated nominating con- 
ventions. They will find that the 
decisions (the nominations) have 
already been made for them, not 
by the many, but by the few; not 
by the rank-and-file voters, but 
by the organization leaders; not 
by democracy, but by machines. 


WHEN it comes to selecting be- 
tween the two major Presidential 
nominees, the American voters 
have an uninhibited choice. 
When it comes to nominating 
the two major Presidential can- 
didates, the Republican and Dem- 
ocratic party organizations are 
monopolies in restraint of politi- 
cal freedom. Their monopolistic 
practices ought to be abandoned 
or they ought to be broken. They 
will not be abandoned until the 
voters vigorously demand it. 
There is, I suggest, a practical 
and workable reform which could 
be adopted by both parties and 
could give either a vitalizing ad- 
vantage over the other. 
The proposal is: That both Re- 
publican and Democratic Parties 
conduct national, preconvention 
party primaries. 
In such a primary the rank- 
and-file voters—instead of the 
relatively few national, state, and 
county professionals—of each 
party would have the dominant 
and conclusive voice in the choice 
of the Presidential nominees. 
The primary would be nation- 


. « » two candidates almost invariably 


ride and simultaneous for all 
arties. : 

The outcome would be binding 
pon the party conventions, 
hich might still be the instru- 
1ents for drafting the national 
latform. The runner-up in each 
arty should be the Vice-Presi- 
ential nominee. (The time has 
assed when the country can af- 
ord weak and unwanted Vice- 
residential candidates. ) 

It is useful to ask ourselves 
nese questions—and then add 
yem up and ask them of the Re- 
ublican and Democratic Na- 
onal Committees: 

Do you recall ever having an 


imposed on them by the party managers. 


opportunity to register a firm, 
clear-cut, individual vote for the 
candidate you would like to have 
your party nominate eye nave 
Presidency of the United States? 

When did you last have an oc- 
casion to exercise visible influ- 
ence on your party’s choice of its 
Presidential nominee? 

Can’t you cite at least twice as 
many occasions when your party 
has been manipulated into select- 
ing the nominee least desired by 
its rank-and-file membership, in- 
stead of the one most desired? 


Tue fact is that while the vot- 
ing machinery of the nation is 
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rightly arranged to give us a full 
voice in electing a President, the 
nominating machinery is nicely 
rigged to prevent us from having 
hardly any voice in determining 
the Presidential candidates. 

Let us look at some unhappy 
examples. 

Warren G. Harding wasn’t the 
man the Republican voters 
wanted to nominate in 1920. He 
was the man the party profes- 
sionals put over after they re- 
fused to nominate either of the 
candidates who showed popular 
strength, Major General Leonard 
Wood or Governor Frank Orren 
Lowden. 

John W. Davis wasn’t the man 
the Democratic voters wanted to 
run against Calvin Coolidge in 
1924; he was the choice of the 
party professionals after they 
had turned aside the choices of 
the rank-and-file Democrats, Wil- 
liam McAdoo and Al Smith. 

A nomination like that of Wen- 
dell Willkie in 1940, when the 
party is coerced into acceding to 
public demand, is the exception. 

The time is at hand when it 
ought not to be accidental that 
the Republican or Democratic 
Parties choose Presidential nom- 
inees whom the true proprietors 
of the parties—the rank-and-file 
voters—really want. 

The time is at hand when the 
voters in each party should pick 
the team as a right, not as an 
accident. The voters should be 
the insiders—not the outsiders 
who have to hire the Western 
Union to send usually unheeded 
appeals to the conventions. 


DEGRADING examples of party dic- 
tatorship over American democ- 
racy go back earlier than the ’20’s. 
A particularly bald, shameless, 


but representative illustration 
was the Republican National 
Committee’s theft of the Presi- 
dential nomination for William 
Howard Taft over Teddy Roose- 
velt in 1912. 

In the late spring, just before 
the GOP national convention, one 
after another of the great Re- 
publican states—Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, and 
the Missouri Valley—through the 
popular primaries, were unani- 
mously demanding that Teddy 
Roosevelt be chosen. Rank-and- 
file sentiment was alive with the 
feeling that he alone could rescue 
the Party from the debacle which 
awaited the bungling Taft. 

How the Republican profes- 
sionals averted every opportunity 
to accede to the Republican vot- 
ers’ wishes is told with vivid in- 
sight and detail by William Allen 
White, in his autobiography 
(The Macmillan Company ). What 
happened in the Republican na- 
tional convention of 1912 should 
have been a five-alarm warning 
of what was to happen later. 

“It was plain,’ writes Mr. 
White, “that we had the Repub- 
lican sentiment of the country, 
as it was uncovered by direct 
vote of Republicans in state pri- 
maries, rather overwhelmingly 
for Colonel Roosevelt. 

“It was also clear that the Re- 
publican national committee hay- 
ing the South, one third of the 
convention, as itS pawn, was in- 
stituting contests in convention 
states which would probably give 
the national committee an oppor: 
tunity to organize the national 
convention. The committee seated 
such contestants as they deemed 
worthy or necessary to promote 
their plans.” 

Thus the Taft conservatives, by 


controlling the national commit- 
ee, were able to shape the con- 
ention. That was how the nom- 
inating convention of 1912—and 
more than one subsequent con- 
wention—was manipulated. 

Mr. White concludes with burn- 
ing words which force all who 
upport American democracy to 
sk: Must it happen again in 
948? 

“Tt was done,’ Mr. White re- 
alls, “with obvious malice pre- 
ense, with a sort of Gargantuan 
‘mpudence, profligate and hero- 
cally indecent, which angered 
the Roosevelt majority in the 
country and turned Michigan 
Avenue; where the _ delegates 
illed up and down between the 
otels, into a hell’s broth of 
rath. : 

“IT knew, and I suppose the 
hole world of American politics 
new, that Taft and his following 
ere only a small minority of the 
Republican Party.” 


[ISn’T it time for minority rule in 
shoosing Presidential nominees 
=o be brought to an end? 

If it isn’t done, this theft of the 
deople’s sovereignty will happen 
once too often, and there will be 
a “hell’s broth of wrath” not only 
on the Michigan Avenues but on 
che Main Streets of the nation. 

Lindsay and Crouse weren’t 
Fooling when they put this dia- 
sogue into their political satire, 
State of the Union: 

Mary Matthews, wife of Presi- 
dential aspirant: “People ought 
-o know where he stands before 
they nominate him.” 

Political Boss Jim Conover 
‘angrily): “The people have 
damn little to say about the nom- 
nation. You two have lived in 
his country all your lives. 


Haven’t you got that through 
your heads yet? You’re not nom- 
inated by the people—you’re 
nominated by the politicians. ...” 

That’s it. The President of the 
United States is not nominated 
by the people, he’s nominated by 
the politicians. 

And why? It is a common fal- 
lacy to say, as even Lindsay and 
Crouse did, that it is “because 
the voters are too damned lazy to 
vote in the primaries! Well, poli- 
ticilans are not lazy! Remember 
what happened to Willkie in Wis- 
consin.”’ 

The politicians are able to im- 
pose their Presidential nominees 
upon both parties not because the 
voters are too lazy to vote in the 
primaries, but because there are 
no adequate primaries in which 
to vote. 

The number of primary elec- 
tions grows fewer and their in- 
fluence on the national party con- 
ventions smaller. They are consis- 
tently used to exploit favorite-son 
politicians without any reference 
to serious candidates. 

Only 13 states now hold Presi- 
dential preference primaries. Few 
of these are binding, and they 
play a negligible part in the de- 
termination of the Presidential 
nominees. 

Consequently, now more than 
ever, the Presidential election it- 
self is not a method whereby the 
people really choose their Chief 
Executive, but rather a method 
of ratifying a predetermined 
choice. 

This is a subordination of de- 
mocracy by party dictatorship— 
and it’s time for a change. 

When this article was written, 
the standing of the leading Re- 
publican Presidential aspirants 
in the Gallup poll, reflecting the 


preference of rank-and-file voters, 
was as follows: 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey of 
New York .. . 52 per cent. 
Harold E. Stassen of Minne- 
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Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg 
of Michigan ... 9 per cent. 

Senator John E. Bricker of 
Ohio... 8 per cent. 

Senator Robert A. Taft of 
Ohio... 2 per cent. 


That is the present unofficial 
preference of Republican voters. 
Most Republican professionals 
prefer Senator Taft, would gladly 
take Senator Bricker, can’t stom- 
ach Mr. Stassen and only with 
reluctance would renominate 
Governor Dewey. 

There is at present no oppor- 
tunity for rank-and-file voter 
preference to be even officially 
visible; there is no mechanism 
whatsoever by which the voice of 
the voter can be controlling. 

It is time for a change, and 
nothing could be better than for 
the voters to tell their National 
Committees: Give us a national 
party primary—or else! 

The political professionals don’t 
deliberately prefer to cheat the 
people. They are just willing to 
cheat the people if it appears nec- 
essary to preserve their own 
party dominance. 

The self-interest of the party 
professional is not synonymous 
with public interest. If the voter 
is to win he must be given the 
instrument by which he can win. 

The instrument of the presi- 
dential nomination is the party 
convention, which is almost per- 
petually in the hands of the or- 
ganization. Its leaders are in a 
position to choose whether they 
. wish to accept the voters’ choice. 
The need is to put the instru- 


ment of presidential nomination ~ 
in the hands of the voters. Their 

choice will then prevail by right, — 
not by accident nor by gracious © 
gift of the professionals. 


A NATIONAL party primary is a 
simple, workable, democratic 
method of determining the Presi- 
dential nominees. Its effect would 
be to transfer from the politicians 
to the people the right to choose 


‘the President. 


There would be practical prob- 
lems to work out to bring a na- 
tional primary into being, but I 
know more than one party pro- 
fessional who believes it feasible. 

As Lindsay and Crouse put it 
in the State of the Union, the 
“politicians have stayed profes- 
sionals because the voters have 
remained amateurs.” 

There is a valuable and estima- 
ble role for professional politi- 
cian, but it is not their role to pur- 
loin from the people the means of 
choosing the President. 

Our political leaders have late- 
ly and reasonably been calling on 
the labor leaders to democratize 
the labor unions. : 

Isn’t it time to call upon our 
political leaders to democratize 
their parties? 

It cannot be said that the 
American people democratically 
elect their President until they 
democratically choose their Presi- 
dential candidates. 

Are the Republican and Demo- 
cratic National Committees for 
democracy or against it? Let’s 
ask them. lLet’s ask: Why 
shouldn’t the voters choose their 
President from 140,000,000 Amer- 
icans instead of from two? 

National, pre-convention pri- 
maries for both parties is the 
means to that end. 
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HE UNITED STATES, which came 
nto being as a protest against 
mperialism, is now in the em- 
ire business. We have come in 
te, when the difficulties are 
eat and the returns small. 
The empire which the Second 
orld War left in our laps is 
,000,000 square miles in area, 
,/00,000 square miles of it in the 
Former Japanese mandate. This 
s half the area of Russia and 
Imost half as big again as the 
zontinental United States. Of this 
rea 99.98 per cent is water. The 
and is broken into islands and 
slets which make the map of the 
ew empire look like a flyspecked 
indshield. 
This is Micronesia—that part 
f the central and western Pacific 
embracing the three archipela- 
oes of the Marshalls, the Mari- 
nas, and the Carolines. Once 
chey glittered feebly in the im- 
Serial crown of the Hohenzol- 
erns, then they were mandated 
-o Japan after Versailles. Add, 
for most purposes, Iwo and the 
Bonin Islands. 

By coincidence, it was in the 
Marianas that the United States 


AMERICA’S PACIFIC EMPIRE 
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£ 1s mostly water, and unless we do better than our “Japs with 


white faces” did on Guam, it will be hot water 


By John Hubbard — 


made its first steps and missteps 
in the empire business. In 1898, 
the cruiser Charleston captured 
Guam before the Spanish gover- 
nor knew a war was on. Its an- 
nexation was also the beginning. 
of a great American headache 
for which no cure, or even much 
relief, is in sight. 

By the Treaty of Paris, signed 
December 10, 1898, ending the 
war with Spain, the United 
States was confirmed in the pos- 
session of Guam. The Congress 
was pledged to pass an organic 
act to settle the civil rights and 
political status of the Guamani- 
ans. Congress failed to pass such 
an act. The United States, as a 
result, is marked in the books as 
a defaulter, unapprehended for 
46 years. 

That fact could be most em- 
barrassing. Why should other na- 
tions agree to put the rest of Mi- 
eronesia under a nation which 
failed in its duty toward the peo- 
ple of Guam? 

Since the United States has 
asked for outright control of 
Micronesia, the first question to 
settle is: Why does the United 


Cartographer Harold Faye has projected the South Pacific part of the globe so that 
you can see, as though in shadow, the relative area of the continental United States. 


States want these islands? They 
are small, poor, and, with one 


exception, with negligible min- 
eral wealth. Obviously, there is 
no trace of old-fashined economic 
imperialism in America’s desire 
to hold them. 

The reasons are entirely mili- 
tary. If another war should ever 
be fought along the lines of the 
one recently ended—and this is 
most improbable—the United 
States would need these islands 
as way Stations. 

The second reason is the more 
compelling. If the United States 
does not hold Micronesia, some 
other power will move in there. 
That situation could prove ex- 
tremely costly, aS was shown in 
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pushing out the Japanese Army. 

If the American Government 
could come into an international 
court with clean hands, a strong 
case could be made for sole 
trusteeship, with Micronesia de- 
clared “a strategic area.” But the 
case of Guam has made inevi- 
table the raising of embarrassing 
questions. 

Because Congress failed to pdss 
an organic act for the govern- 
ment of Guam, the island was 
placed under the administration 
of the Navy by President McKin- 
ley. The Guamanians are not even 
parties to the Treaty of Paris, 
which was supposed to determine 
their future. At first, Congress 
was simply negligent. Lately it 
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ms been under pressure from 
ne Navy not to upset its abso- 
ate rule of the island. 

It is over this question of Navy 
ule that the United States Gov- 
“nment has been divided. Under 
ormer Secretary Harold L. Ickes, 
ne Department of the Interior 
‘aged open warfare against the 
‘avy in an effort to win control 
—F Guam and Samoa. But the 
epartments of State and War 
re supporting the Navy. Interior 
as been outnumbered and out- 
unned. 

The truth is that the Navy did 
adly on Guam before Pear! Har- 
or. There was a period after the 
conquest — roughly from Au- 
ust, 1944, to the end of 1945— 


when there were some vicious 
abuses. Since then the situation 
has improved slowly. 

The people of Guam have lived 
under the Stars and Stripes for 
almost half a century, but they 
have never been made American 
citizens. They have been given 
the status of American nationals, 
which means absolutely nothing 
so far as fundamental rights are 
concerned. The naval governor 
was always supreme and there 
was no appeal from his decisions. 

In 1941, when the Japanese 
rudely interrupted American rule 
of Guam, the Guamanians were 
not ready for either citizenship 
or self-government. They are not 
ready today. But that is more the 
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fault of the Navy than of the 
Guamanians. These people are as 
bright and alert and as educable 
as any people in the world. If 
they had been given the advan- 
tages which they were intended 
to have by the Treaty of Paris 
they would have been ready for 
citizenship and self-government 
by now. 

They have been worse off since 
their island was recaptured from 
the Japanese than they had 
~ been before. Military government, 
which amounted to martial law, 
was kept in force for almost a 
year after the surrender of Ja- 
pan. In this period, military gov- 
ernment fell into the hands of a 
group of officers who soon were 
as thoroughly hated by the 
Guamanians as the Japanese ever 
had been. Indeed they called 
them “Japs with white faces.” 

There was scandal connected 
with the ice plant, the sawmill, 
and the bus lines. Twenty-five 
cents was the minimum fare for 
one zone. The average wage for 
Guamanians was about 25 cents 
an hour then; it is 50 cents now. 
There was grave doubt that 
much of the money taken in fares 
was ever turned in to military 
government coffers. At one time 
it looked as though an absentee 
military government officer had 
legislated himself a complete per- 
sonal monopoly on the island’s 
transportation services. That neat 
plan was scotched just in time. 

It is only fair to the Navy to 
report that there were abuses 
from which the Navy was trying 
to protect the Guamanians. One 
was that if there were the degree 
of self-government necessary for 
true citizenship, there would be 
nothing to protect the island 
from rapacious commercial inter- 


_ soon find out what it meant to be 


ests from Hawaii or the main- 
land. The Guamanians would 


under the rule of a Big Five like” 
that which ruled Hawaii until the 
war. There is also a tight group 
of native landowners and busi- 
nessmen who would like a free 
hand to set up an oligarchy of 
their own. 

Above all, however, the Navy 
was aware that until we know 
more of the future in terms of 
peace and war and the use of 
atomic power, Micronesian bases 
are essential to the security of the 
United States. 

The Navy was especially anx- 
ious to avoid a local defeat on 
the issue of Guam, because it also 
wanted absolute control over the 
rest of Micronesia. The Island of © 
Saipan, second largest of the 
Marianas, is regarded by the 
Navy as part of one great Guam- 
Saipan base. Navy men want only 
two of the dozen islands in the 
Marianas. They want only two— 
Truk and Palau—in the Caro- 
lines. They want only three— 
Kwajalein, Eniwetok, and Ma- 
juro—in the Marshalls. But if 
they are to have those, they must 
have all, because they cannot 
bear the thought of having a lib- 
eral, civilian government in the 
rest of the islands, while these 
seven are under the heavy hands 
of naval disciplinarians. The con- 
trast would be too great. They 
look with still more horror on the 
possibility that they might be 
forced into military reservations 
on Guam, while the natives enjoy 
the rest of their island. 

One of the bitterest complaints 
of the Guamanians is that Gen- 
eral MacArthur is introducing 
the Four Freedoms to Japan 
while the Navy denies them to 


e loyal American nationals of 
uam. However near to or far 
om accuracy it may be this is 
neir argument. 

Just how the natives of Saipan 
nd Truk, Kwajalein and Palau 
e to be given the Atlantic Char- 
r freedoms is a knotty problem. 
“here is a different dialect for al- 
ost every island. There is little 
nse of ethnic unity beyond the 
goon borders in the Marshalls, 
d none in the Carolines. These 
e simple peoples with simple 
ants and aspirations. Having 
ved under Spanish, German, 
panese, and American rule, all 
ey want is to be allowed to 
rry on their traditional way of 
‘fe. This consists of fishing a 
ttle, farming a little, but work- 
mg hardly at all except to meet 
mediate, physical needs. They 
ve accepted the white man’s 
ligion, cigarettes, and soap. It 
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will be a generation before the 
majority of them have caught up 
with the Guamanians in the de- 
Sire to speak English, drive a 
jeep, and chew gum. 

The United States has made it 
clear that it will retain control 
over Micronesia, trusteeship or 
no trusteeship. But how can the 
United States, with a clear con- 
science, ask to have all the is- 
lands and people of Micronesia 
put under military rule? After 
all, the war was fought to end 
military tyranny. 

For the governance of its em- 
barrassing empire, the United 
States needs a policy which will 
be acceptable to the people of the 
United States, to the native peo- 
ples to be governed, and to the 
other members of the United 
Nations who fought against Ja- 
pan. Such a policy is going to be 
hard to find. 
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Radio, as one of the most powerful cultural forces of our time, 


demands critical coverage by ’47. To put it under the micro- 


scope and bring out its detail, ’47 asked three of its shrewdest 


writers to cover a typical day—each taking responsibility for 


an eight-hour trick, the calculated limit of human endurance. 


They are Marion Sturges-Jones (author of Babes in The 
Wood), Isabel Scott Rorick (author of Mr. and Mrs. Cugat), 
and Robert Fontaine (author of The Happy Time). They here 


dissect a national institution with deceptive lightheartedness. 


Introduction 


By Robert Fontaine 


BACK in 1928 there was a political 
party called the Republicans. In 
a well-aired room they wrote into 
their platform the following gold- 
en words: 

“We stand for the administra- 
tion of radio facilities under wise 
and expert government super- 
vision, which will . . . secure to 
every home in the nation ... the 
great educational and inspira- 
tional values of broadcast pro- 
grams.” 

Came 1946, and Mr. Robert C. 
Ruark—known as Bob Ruark be- 


fore anybody had told him he 
wrote like Westbrook P****r— 
wrote in his Scripps-Howard col- 
umn: “. . . nearly everything in 
radio is either corny, strident, 
boresome, florid, inane, repetitive, 
irritating, offensive, moronic, ad- 
olescent, or nauseating .. .” 
Leaving aside my surprise that 
my old colleague knew so many 
long words, and skipping the 
Scripps-Howard alliance in re- 
gard to corn, nausea, and inanity, 
we find a great discrepancy be- 
tween the hopes of the Repub- 


lican Party and the awkward, 
dolescent industry that arouses 
r. Ruark’s ire. 

Mr. Ruark, of course, is only 
me of a long line of critics who 
Nave damned radio to Marconi 
nd back. On the other hand, 
cores of millions of listeners tune 
in. America finds its romance, its 
reams, its hopes, its education, a 
lot of its money, and nearly all its 
oap on the radio. 

Is it as bad as it is adjectived? 
s it as good as the National As- 
ociation of Broadcasters insists? 
s it medium? Is it maybe too 
medium? Well, the way to find 
ut is to listen. Good, bad, or in- 


T MIDNIGHT, the radio networks 
ndergo a transformation as 
sweeping as that of Cinderella on 
the night of the ball. During the 
receding hour all the big spon- 
sors have slipped from the scene, 
and the last of the great radio 
erformers has said good night. 
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different, radio pleases, irks, 
teases, Slays, saves, and sells more . 
people than anything in America, 
so we wanted to know what gives. 

Thus, on what was to you an 
ordinary Wednesday, three Asso- 
ciated Magazine contributors split 
up the day into equal parts; each 
at his allotted time sat down be- 
side his Marconibox, placed a 
cushion under him and refresh- 
ments beside him, and announced 
to the spouse that he would not 
budge until he had heard eight 
consecutive hours of network 
radio, so help him God. The re- 
sult of these researchers appears 
on the following pages. 


Milkman’s Matinee—Midnight to 8 A. M. 


By Marion Sturges-Jones 


Just as Cinderella still had her 
pumpkins, however, so the after- 
midnight network still has its 
recordings. Bing Crosby and 
Frank Sinatra, Dinah Shore, 
Harry James, and Lauritz Mel- 
choir perform by platter for 500,- 
000 or so listeners to the milk- 
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man’s matinee. It takes only a 
platter jockey in the studio to 
change the discs, and the show 
goes on— 


IT Is a more informal show than 
in the daytime, eschewing all at- 
tempts to make its listeners use 
their minds, even in the most 
elementary way. Beyond brief 
news and sports summaries, the 
studios provide nothing but the 


soothing syrup of popular music, 
largely selections dedicated to in- 
dividual listeners, in response to 
their requests. 

These listeners are the taxi 
drivers of the country, the truck 
drivers, the milkmen, the night 
watchmen, railroad workers at 
“lunch,” and the patrons of all- 
night bars, roadhouses, and ham- 
burger stands—and that lonely 
but proud little band of insom- 


/ 
/ 


niacs, publicizing its inability to 
sleep. 

For variety, the platter jockeys 
occasionally rebroadcast an ear- 
ier program. The midnight show 
-onight repeats the testimonial 
dinner held earlier in the evening 
m honor of Al Jolson. The en- 
-omiums are extravagant enough 
-o make Mr. Jolson choke with 
~motion, and the dinner sounds 
nighly sucessful, as such affairs 
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go. Later in the morning, how- 
ever, there is a kickback—three 
protests are registered on the 
Barry Gray program, all from 
theater people who were present 
at the banquet. One thinks that 
too much was charged for the 
tickets; another had had his view 
of the speakers’ table barred by 
Sophie Tucker’s hat; and the 
third thinks that Mr. Jolson was 
insufficiently honored. 
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AT ONE o’clock two networks play 
the National Anthem and sign 
off—MBS taking until 9 to return 
to the airwaves, and NBC until 


5:30. CBS is off from 3 to 4:58, 
but ABC keeps bravely going. 

The Dawn Patrol, sponsored by 
the Pep Boys—Manny, Moe, and 
Jack—runs from 1:00 A.M. to 
6:45 A.M. Each hour is opened 
by a talk on careful driving, and 
the program’s chief is to play 
records requested by the public. 
Joe McCauley, who calls himself 
the “co-pilot,” is on intimate 
terms with his audience. 

“Here’s a telegram,” he says, 
“from Joe, the bus driver. Joe 
wants us to play the Jan Peerce 
record, The Blue Bird of Happi- 
ness. Here goes, Joe—good luck, 
and don’t forget to be sort of care- 
ful how you drive that bus.” 

The girls at the Spick and Span 
Lunch Room have asked for Spike 
Jones’ recording of Drip, Drip, 
Drip. “I suppose they’re making 
their coffee now,” cracks Joe. 


MEANTIME, at WJZ-ABC the rec- 
ords are being turned efficiently 
but impersonally, the selections 
being the studio’s, rather than 
the listeners’, and the platter 
jockeys remaining unknown. Ho 
hum. The night is long, and the 
atmosphere seems a little bleak 
after Joe McCauley’s chumminess. 


WOR carRIES the Barry Gray Va- 
riety Show from 2 A.M. until 
5:45 A.M. claiming 750,000 lis- — 
teners. Mr. Gray has guest speak- — 
ers with whom he discusses topics — 
of the day. He is an ambitious en- 
tertainer who sees himself follow- 
ing the footsteps of Walter 
Winchell as public mentor. He’d 
be better if his thinking were a — 
little clearer and a little less 
superficial than it is this evening. 
The discussion is the American oc- 
cupation of Germany. After a few 
minutes of it a Dorothy Parker ~ 
poem comes, perhaps inaccurate- 
ly but pointedly, to mind: 

“Authors and actors and 

artists and such 

Never now nothing and 

never know much .. .” 

In his two and three quarter 
hours at the microphone, Barry 
Gray answers incoming calls. The 
network audience hears only Mr. 
Gray’s part of the conversation, 
which goes mostly like this: 

“Hello, Yes. I’m fine. What can 
I do for you? You enjoy the pro- 
gram very much? Well, that’s 
fine. Thank you for calling.” 

It may be that this is an off- 
morning for Mr. Gray; certainly 
the program is unstimulating. 
About the most memorable thing 
on it is a call from Paul White- 
man, who says with refreshing 
candor that he is listening in be- 
cause he can’t sleep. There is such 
a great deal of Mr. Whiteman to 
toss around in bed that the 
thought of his insomnia arouses 
a lingering melancholy, and we 
twist the dial to another station. 


BAck at WJZ-ABC the records are 


rolling relentlessly on. Mother 
Machree Private Rodger 
Young ...I Told Every Little 
Star 


eine Girl That Manu 


Maley gir 
fis isisciite -Diner~ “wants to hear 
Bing Crosby singing Girl of My 
_ Dreams, and the co-pilot obliges. 


ounces that it is exactly 121% 
inutes before five o’clock and 
that he has run out of telegrams. 
He personally selects a record— 
Lauritz Melchoir singing Please 
Dont Say No from Thrill of a 
Romance —and while it is still 
running, a Western Union ar- 
rives. Janet and Sonny ask him to 
play I Like You Much Too Much; 
he complies—and three more tele- 
grams come in. His audience has 
not let him down. 

- Joe McCauley has a certain un- 
_pretentious charm that grows on 
the listener. There is a special 
loneliness about working at night, 
when nine tenths of the world is 
sleeping, and a neighborly voice 
is comforting. 


AT 5:08, CBS is back on the 
air with the weather report and a 
Rural Digest talk. 

NBC returns at 5:30 with the 
weather reports, the -news, and 


With faint surprise, Joe an-— 
Do Better. Miss Merman’ 


the rest of ‘Ammeriens ae 
plays the Ethel Merman 
Anything You Can- Do 


Shelton come on CBS- WEAF 
a five-minute vaudeville ac 

“I’ve got a date with a g 
night and she doesn’t know 
bald,” says Mr. Shelton. 

“Well, keep it under your h an 
advises Mr. Howard. ite eee 

“Why are you wearing your. 
hair over your eyes, Mr. Ho 
ard?” 

“T thought I’d just start th 
program off with a bang.” _ se 
Perhaps this is as much wit as 
a man can stand before breakfast. 
At all events, there is no more. 
The networks fill the next half- 
hour with news bulletins, record- 
ings, and constant reminders of 
the hour until the clock strikes 
eight, and daytime radio officially 

takes over. 


Soap Opera Derby—8:00 A. M. to 4:00 P. M. 


By Isabel Scott Rorick 


To ME, a creature of fastidious 
and immutable radio habits (In- 
formation Please, The Metropoli- 
tan, Jack Benny year in, year 
out,) this dare to embark upon 


an eight-hour radio marathon . 


made an unexpected—and insidi- 
ous—appeal. Whether it was to 
my ‘sporting blood or merely to 


some newborn compulsion to 
broaden my outlook, I was not 
quite sure. But there is one thing 
I am sure of now—I’ll never be 
the same again. 

My family, who have been 
around on the radio a lot more 
than I have, kissed me, I thought, 
overtenderly as I climbed into my 


rt 


dn’t get it. 


at my chart, cleared my 
it and flicked the switch. 
w, here are my notes: 
A.M. News. 

5 A.M. Music. 
2333) A.M. Music. 
15 A.M. Music. 
A.M. Know Your America 
ad win a 1946 radio receiving 
‘This was a quiz program by 
phone, won by a Mrs. Quin- 
. Mrs. Quinlan exclaims, “I’m 
nna die’ and “I’m gonna cry” 
leaves an unexpected lump 
1 my throat. 
:30 A.M. Fourth Call for 
reakfast—Interviews with peo- 
- chosen at random from the 
idio audience—and aé_ girl 
amed Alice who sings occasion- 
lly and laughs a lot. I consider 
os nice of Alice. 
10:00 A.M. Anything Goes — 
‘ ‘evidently. 
10:00 A.M. My True Story— 
a playlet. The moral of which 
seems to be that if you are a 
_ maid working in the household 
a of a big producer, you had better 
ta 
E 
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watch it. You can’t even trust a 
_ producer’s wife. Don’t you get it, 
Christy? She wants him to fall 
for you, so she can divorce him 
and marry somebody else. Pretty 
 gamy for breakfast, but you 
_ know Hollywood. 

10:30 A.M. The Strange Ro- 
mance of Hvelyn Winters—This 
is finality. This is Gary, renounc- 
ing Evelyn and consenting to her 

_ marriage to Pierce. I know be- 
cause the announcer has just said 
so. Evelyn just says, “I want real- 
ity, Charlie.” Evidently a girl 
with ideas of her own. 

10:45 A.M. It’s Time to Re- 
member—The Story of the Miss- 


. 


ook a last‘ cheerful — an 
: him for a nickel for a cup 


_ back, the bum left the rich guy © 


ting on a par 


‘coffee and it turns out that, way : 


up in the Sierras to die of T.B. 
but the rich guy didn’t—it was 
just a bone splinter in his lung © 
—and so now the laugh is on the 
bum. Which goes to show that as 
Ofttimes Happens When Avarice 

Rules Men’s Wisdom, The Long 
Arm Of Coincidence Will Reach 
Out. Tomorrow: The funeral of a 
ghost. . 

11:00 AM, Singing in tive 
Morning—I’m against it. 

11:00 A.M. Fred Waring—Well, 
I don’t know, now. This is very 
nice indeed. And it isn’t every 
morning that I have the oppor- 
tunity of meeting the parent of 
Dick Tracy. Mr. Gould is embar- 
rassed but I am not—and for the 
first time in three hours. 

11:30 A.M. Barry Cameron, the 
Story of a Soldier Who Came 
Back, and His Wife Anna—These 
two are not getting along at all. 
He is shutting her out of his life 
—and for bowling. 

11:45 A.M. David Harum — A 
Search for Happiness. David and | 
Aunt Polly have come a long way 
since the days when they were be- — 
ing sponsored by Edward Noyes — 
Wescott. They are all mixed up 
with Hollywood, too, with a star 
staying at the house. But their 
main concern seems to be to get 
every one to send in a box top 
and receive The Bond of Love ~ 
pin. Aunt Polly wears one her- 
self, which is remarked upon by 
several of the cast. This genuine 
green plastic scarab, set in gold- 
colored metal is one and one half 
inches across and will be accom- 
panied by a written guarantee 
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tan M 
+h was. perc ‘Queen Some- - 
-other by her royal lover. 
0 . Kenny Baker — 
with Schlepperman, Vera Vague, 
Yours-Truly-Don Wilson, and a 
-prissy plumber, whose name I 
seem to have missed, all upside 
down trying to run a hotel named 
Glamor Manor and pretty funny 
about it in a fast, noisy way. 
- Kenny sings quite often, which I 
like. The audience is in the aisles, 
rolling. 

Milton Cross enters and an- 
nounces in tones of Jehovah, “Be 
prepared for a sudden headache.” 
But he goes away again almost 
immediately, leaving me none of 
his remedy so I guess I’ll have to 
get through. 

12:30 P.M. The Romance of 
Helen Trent—Romance can begin 
at 35. Helen, though, has evident- 
ly seen Milton before her pro- 
gram started. Her middle-aged 
beau is due to be bumped off 
by a gangster named Waldo, but 
she is as calm as a Summer sea. 
Acetphenetidin, obviously. 

12:45 P.M. Our Gal Sunday— 
The Story That Asks Can A Little 
*"Girl From A Western Mining 
Town Find Happiness As The 
Wife Of One Of England’s Richest 
Lords? My guess would be yes. 

1:00 P.M. Big Sister — Some- 
body’s grandmother’s funeral. 

1:15 P.M. Old Ma Perkins — 
Dirty work at the crossroads by a 
stinker named Colby who sounds 
like Boyer. . 

1:30 P.M. Young Dr. Malone— 
The unmasking by the young doc- 
tor of a wicked stepmother who 
seems to object to the girl play- 
ing the piano. 

1:45 P.M. Road of Life—Two 
sisters-in-law quarrel. 


“Does David love ees 
“Does Mary love David?” | 


“Does Farley love David! 2” Pe 
"You mean—John loves Mary?” 

2:30 P.M. Half Hour of Melod: 
—and about time. ps 

2:45 P.M. Linda’s First Love- 
Here we go again. I guess it doe: 
no good to change stations. | 
ever, if you can listen to this 
next week, you might win a 19 
Hudson. Which might help. 

3:00 P.M. Mary Foster, Th 
Editor’s Daughter—Mary’ Ss fathe 
has to raise $2000 by Tuesday, 
Fred is in the hospital, life - 
hard—hard. It is, it fs. 

3:15 P.M. Fashions in wi 
This music is going ‘round and 
’round. Or is it the room? i 

3:30 P.M. Pepper Young’s Fam- 
ily—Pepper is up in the woods 
with his bride who seems to have 
been shot in the shoulder. They 
probe for the bullet for 15 min- 
utes while she whimpers. But 
they get it out. 

3:35 P.M. The Right to Happi- 
ness—This opens with the an- 
nouncer saying, “Carolyn has be- 
come an exhausted automaton.” 
Carolyn, honey, you too? 


Now, there it is—8 hours of radio. 

But aware that overindulgence 
robs anything of its true flavor, 
I sensibly put my notes away, 

had a hot bath, a hot meal, and 

went to bed. 

However, at breakfast the next 
morning when my husband said 
to me, “Well, how’d it go?” I 
could only mutter. I was still 
groggy. So then he said, “Now, 


, 


ae long en eet 
h e thinks: the running of this 
lace is all done by mirrors. Ad- 


hree servants to run passa- 
d ae to run well. I have 


da dry. So I was, for a time at 
rate, a reasonable facsimile 


first time—as a stimulant. 
That I wanted was music—sim- 
ly because it’s a lot easier to 
Bee a carpet sweeper. to The 
Stars and Stripes Forever than to 
. drone of the refrigerator. 
ow, one of these programs, 
terday morning, was very, 
ery good, but it demanded care- 
listening. As an editor’s guin- 
ea pig, I enjoyed it. But as a 
housewife, I realized I would 
never have heard it, even if it 
were turned on. I would have 
been dashing about— with my 
hair pinned up, changing beds 
and scouring tile—far, far too 
busy to hear anything except 
_ Stan’ Up an’ Fight, Boy. 
As for the Breakfast Clubs, I 
cannot imagine what their pur- 
pose can be. Possibly, to train 
_ fledgling announcers. They are 

obviously not meant to be lis- 
_ tened to; it’s a lot of inexplicable 
fun between the gang at the 
studio. They laugh a lot—fit to 
be tied, in my opinion—and they 
sing once in awhile. But their big 
fun is kidding — and not very 


mq 


studio | audience We 
- like Lions ana 
in Rome. 


ly, I live in a house that 


ured up t ) 


My decline about this, however, 
is that anybody who ee nothing @ 


radio studio at 9 in the morning 
deserves what he gets. As a 


housewife and, I’m afraid, as a — 


guinea pig, I turned all these off 
without giving them much of a 
chance. 

The Know Your America pro- 
gram, however, I found a differ- 
ent dish. Housework or no, I 
think I might have stopped awhile 
to listen. They asked a question 
yesterday. It was “What State is 
celebrating its 100th anniversary 
this year?”, 
quite fully, and award a radio to 
the person who mailed the 
question in. The announcer then 
calls people on the telephone and 
asks them the question. If they 
answer right, they will get a 
radio too. 

You go through the tortures of 
the damned with the announcer 
when, as on the morning I lis- 
tened, the first five numbers he 
called didn’t answer. He was 
equal to it, though, for, with 
what I call presence of mind, he 
put on,a record of Dick Haymes 
singing All I Owe, I Owe to Iowa, 


better to do than to drop into a — 


tell you the answer 


as Se 


“women he finally 
on. he ‘phone, two warmed 
my heart. 
I was, erieee Ore: almost de- 
Menceless when the first soap 
rmpera hit me. Now, I have no 
uarrel with the soap operas 
tthemselves. True, I noted one or 
iftwo little peculiarities about 
them, i.e.: that you cannot pos- 
Sibly tell one leading man’s voice 
from another’s—all are rich and 
mwesonant; that you must never 
trust a character with a French 
m|accent; that almost everybody is 
amed Linda. 
They are almost all well cast, 
directed, and acted, much better, 
Sometimes, than many of the 
mprograms considered the big time 
at night. But why, oh why, do 
they have to have so damned 
many of them? From 1 o’clock 
ntil 4, I could get almost noth- 
ing else. Is there some law com- 
pelling radio to dish out, each 
afternoon, this great, indigestible 


the first time with h 


_ are aimed, I suppose, at sha] 


Fortunately, there i 
that requires her to listen. 


America’s morals. But the impre 


you forget it for a moment. 
it’s no surprise to me that 1 
and more housewives are to be — 
noted lately, not sitting around 
home shelling peas and listening — 
to the radio, but sitting around — 
at the corner tavern playing the 
juke box in their Search for ae 
piness. 

This housewife, however, is go ae 
ing back to Information eee : 
the opera and Jack Benny. Do- 
you know, though, I believe ru 
listen, just once again, to Our Gal | 
Sunday. ’'m mad for Lord Henry — 


-and if that little bitch, Thelma, — 


thinks she can get away with — 
what she is trying on him 


The Big Noise—4:00 P. M. to Midnight 


By Robert Fontaine 


‘Just keep it low,” my wife said, 
‘we are in the midst of the soap 
operas.” 
“Don’t be a snob,” I said sweet- 
y. “Lots of people love soap 
peras or they wouldn’t be on the 
air. William Powell is on, too, you 
“now.” 
My wife sighed and went out in 


the kitchen to avoid having to 
look at me while she thought of 
Powell. The two small girls stayed 
bravely by a while longer. My 
second hand neared the zero hour 
—4:00 P.M. I turned on the 
switch and a determined voice 
screamed through my dynamic 
coaxial 12-inch speakers: 


op ion of radio much’ higher 
Mr. Ruark’s. Backstage Wife, 
most of the 15-minute serials 
. followed, is a dismal means 
spending 15 minutes. Five 
inutes is devoted to a complete- 
dull commercial announcement, 
re minutes of what happened 
st week, what -will happen to- 
y, and what might happen to- 
7 1orrow if you are silly enough 
_ to be around. 

Tt is difficult to say which 
feature is the most irritating— 
Bec blatant, meaningless organ 
“bridges,” the completely irrele- 
vant commercials, or the hapless 
_ narrator. Perhaps it is the repeti- 
Sah The narrator says: “Minnie, 
a wounded dwarf in the circus, 


on man. Lately, Oscar has 
turned his attentions to Lena, an 
acrobat.” 
That old debbil the organ 
- comes in here and then the char- 
acters talk for about ten lines 
informing us exactly what the 
announcer has already told us. 
Stella Dallas, from the novel by 
Olive Higgens Prouty, who is 
probably very sorry by this time, 
was next. This is another serial, 
this time about a grandmother 
with a Harvard accent who 
wants to lure away little Stella 
Louise from her other grand- 
mother, Stella Dallas. But, as 
the announcer said _ sharply, 
“Mrs. Grosvenor is going to find 
out she can’t arrange human 
lives to suit herself.” He knows, 
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has fallen in love with Oscar, a ~ 


hea ad. H 
apiipathy: Stella Dalla 2b 
teresting coincidence, is br 
to us by Phillips’ Aas of iS 
nesia. = 
At 4:30, an amusing serial 
called Lorenzo Jones appeared 
and lightened my life somewhat. 
Jones is a wistful, dreamy char- 
acter who invents things and has © 
plans. His wife, Belle, is dry and 
sane. Between them they con-- 
jured up a few minutes of good- — 
natured banter. 

Mr. Jones’ ultimate comment 
that women want things to’ go 
wrong so they can have some-- 
thing to do, was a-refreshing 
breeze in the deadly stillness of 
the highly moral piane in which 
I had been puffing for the pre-. 
vious half-hour. 

The voice of one of my old fa- 
vorites, Cliff Edwards, greeted 
me at 4:45. Cliff was once known 
as Ukulele Ike, and was a big hit 


in one of the first talking pic- — 
tures. I don’t remember the title — 
because I was a babe in arms at — 
the time and my mother’s muff — 


obscured my view. Singing in a 
wavering voice, curiously pleas- 
ant, such songs as I’ll Never 
Smile Again, and other standard 
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popular numbers, he was a quiet — 


pleasure. 

At 5:00 P.M. when the dusk is 
beginning to lower, comes a- 
pause in the day’s occupations 
which is known as Tecan rn yy ae 
Clang! Gong! Clang! Gong! So- 
the youngsters came tearing in 
for Terry and sat wide-eyed be- 
side me in front of the loud- 
speaker. 

“You like this?” I asked Ferna.- 

“OQoooooooh!” said Ferna, wid- 
ening her eyes and using just 


ci ed to listen. Terry, of course, is 
based on the famous comic strip. 
D Nearly all radio serials are based 
on comic strips. Those that aren’t 
should be. ~ 


Well, two... but let my nine- 
year-old tell it: 
SOn iG... well.) ugh... two 


bunches of guys... well, there’s 
this Dragon Lady who has the 
most beautiful long fingernails 
and everything every place and 
all. Then there’s this Pat Ryan. 
Well, you know where Saigon is 
or Hong Kong. 

“Don’t forget the cosmic ray 
bomb,” Ferna interrupted. 

Mary Ann sniffed. “That’s Jack 
Armstrong, All-American Boy.” 

“What's the difference?” Ferna 
asked. “This bomb can blow up 
the whole world.” 

At this point a great clamor of 
gongs, screams, pistol shots, whis- 
pered vengeance and whatnot 
filled the air for ten minutes. I 
have not the least notion of what 
it was about. 

“What happened?” I asked 
Mary Ann, who was sitting ina 
dream, head cupped in hands. 

“Uh? Oh, well, this Dragon 
Lady. Gee, would I like to have a 
Dragon Lady costume next Hal- 
loween.” 


I sighed and went on to Dick 
Tracy in the middle of a mysteri- 


of 
“They call it that,” Mary . 
explained matter-of-factly, — 


f my, asthe Rinse co T de 


s thing © cane Ag 
the Grotked: Knife. 


cause everybody is ae 
ting killed with a crooked | 

“Gee, it’s horrible,” Fern: 
ed. “I love it.” 

“Does Dick Tracy ever i 
killed?” I asked. 

Mary Ann tossed back a pig 
of disdain. “Don’t be silly,” she 
said. se 

Through Dick Tracy and ined 
crooked knife we went, and 1S 
and on into Jack Armstrong, All- 
American Boy and The Myste 
of Devil’s Castle, sponsored | 
Wheaties. Presently we zoom 
into Tom Miz.and the Mysterio 
Ring and finally came out of t 
confusion into Frank Kingdon 
analysis of the day’s news. — 
this point the children left me, : 
apparently off to blow each other — 
to imaginary bits with the mag- 
netic energizer. : 

I perked up at Mr. Kingdon | 
and his news comments. They © 
were bright and to the point, con- 
sisting of a denouncement of the 
laggard ways in which prosecu- — 
tion of Fascist bankers and busi- 
nessmen has gone. 

At 6:15, another pleasant sur- 
prise was in store for me, a pro- 
gram that had never before 
reached my shell-pink ears, Ethel 
and Albert, a young couple mild- 
ly reminiscent of the early Easy 
Aces. It opened with Ethel chas- 
ing a moth and Albert insisting 
the moth was a miller and would 
not eat clothes. He plunges 
through an encyclopedia to. prove 
that only the worms eat clothes, 
and the moth is past that stage. 
He becomes absorbed in data on 
moths and ends up excited by the 
fact that butterflies are found in 


iller whose label contains 
ole ertiel on them. “And,” 


she... oh, well. 

lien Prescott, who usually 
ks up the afternoon soap 
with 15 minutes called 


d-humored hints to harassed 
Fieve coat keeping house 


imagine he leads a very happy 
“life, poring over old almanacs, 

_ with never a singing commercial 
_ in his ears, nor the awful thought 
a of a lousy fortune in his pay en- 
4 velope every week. 

But to get on. Here’s Morgan at 
< 6:45 P.M. (Now at 10:30 P.M. Ed.) 
- Mr. Morgan kids sponsors, radio 
in general, and, in this case, a 
book by Earl Wilson, called Pike’s 
_ Peek or Bust, which isn’t very 
funny either. Mr. Morgan’s icon- 
- oclastic idea, which has made him 

the darling of people, would be all 
right if he had something funny 
to say. No one can read a com- 
mercial with more tired disgust 
than Mr. Morgan, and for that 
we should be grateful. For the 
rest, he is given to finding humor 
in such matters as not taking 
the extra hour when we changed 
to standard time and saving it 
up for 24 years until he was‘’a 
whole day ahead of everybody 


a friend’s for a bottle of 


-handed 


With Morgan gone, t the Chest 
field Hour arrived. It featur 
Perry Como, the strong gir "3 
Sinatra. Mr. Como reads a script 
as if someone in a hurry just 
it to him and he was | 
without his glasses. He sings x 
pleasantly, but not pleasantly — 
enough to make my wife, who is- 
pledged to Charles Trenet, let out — 
an eek. Mr. Como sang one song 
called Buttermilk Sky, which I — 
sincerely hope will be buried in 
Sammy Kaye’s Dusty Manu- 
seripts by the time you read this. 
After the inanities—ah there, — 

Ruark—of the Chesterfield hum, 

at 7:15, there appeared one of 
the reasons for owning a radio ; 
3 


be 


—Mr. Raymond Swing, who is 
worth all the other regular news 
commentators put together with — 
whipped cream and a cherry on 
top. Fulton Lewis, Jr. can make 
his most unreliable guesses sound — 
like eternal truths, and H. V. Kal- — 
tenborn, I am told, can talk flu- — 
ently with a pipe in his teeth and © 
both hands around the neck of — 
a liberal. But Raymond Swing — 
speaks distinctly of the very core | 
of the news and does it simply © 
and without prejudice. : 

The Lone Ranger and his heap 
big Indian, Tonto, followed Mr. 
Swing. This is the type of program — 
we used to refer to in Hollywood — 
as the We’ll-Take-The-Short-Cut- 
And-Head-The-Varmints-Off-At- — 
Eagle-Pass genre. However, Good 
is ever triumphant and Evil is 
suitably punished in a show that 
at least uses about 25 minutes to 
tell a complete story. 

I was disappointed by the Jack 4 
Carson Show. This 8 o'clock — 
Campbell’s Soup program suf- 


a. 


a 


iding out y 
lians, I am aware of the sordid- 
ness and difficulty of the job. 
rson probably can’t afford the 
leven men Bob Hope uses, but 
[Campbell’s can certainly afford to 
met him some new ones. 
i Personally, I wish they would 
iturn their time and money into 
aking more chicken gumbo soup 
which has been very hard to get 
rand which my children love. 
On the other hand, The Great 
ildersleeve, which reaches you 
kat 8:30 P.M. EST. is a well-writ- 
ften sketch which gave me plenty 
pof laughs and even a wistful sigh. 
WGildersleeve has dropped a lot of 
this offensive mugging. This eve- 
ming he is reduced to tears by 
ell-wishers because of the mar- 
riage of an old flame of his to 
another guy. Gildersleeve starts 
off not caring much. But he gets 
so much sympathy that he threat- 
ens to break. Only in the last 
tmoment is he saved by the happy 
thought that it would be fun to 
set the garbage can on her porch 
rail, tie a rope from the pail to 
the door and ring her bell. As a 
‘burlesque on most radio tear- 
jerkers, this show is quite suc- 
-eessful. 

Archie and Duffy’s Tavern at 
9:00 is another good comedy 
show. (I remind you that I was 
now in my sixth hour of listening. 
The children were in bed, my 
wife was letting out the seat of 
“my last year’s trousers and I was 
all alone. ) 

Carmen Miranda, characterized 
by Archie as Brazil’s threat to 
the Swiss movement, sang South 
America, Take It Away. In be- 


se =6reminded us that work 
erable pittance curse of the laboring class. 

for radio come- — ) 
role, which, praise be to A 


Green, a colored comic, 


makes no reference to his co 


and does not require Mr. 
to usé a single “sho’ nuff’ 
always liked Archie ever sil 
first heard him tell of his two- 
headed ball player who couk 


watch first and third bases at the — 
same time. He is still funny. es 

Tum’s Pot of Gold at 9:30 with — 
Harry Salter’s Orchestra and 
Happy Felton, a gentleman I had — 
never come across and didn’t 
miss, is just an excuse to give 
away a thousand dollars and sell — 
Tums for your tummy. It is not — 
funny. It is not interesting. The 
music is not very good, and they 
did not give away the thousand 
dollars. 

When radio bows you down, 
fortunately, there is always the 
ingratiating Information Please. 
A subdued Fred Allen, a brash 
Oscar Levant, the usual dour 
F.P.A., and John Keiran lost only 
one Parker Pen and Pencil set 
and one Encyclopedia Brittanica, 
answering Clifton Fadiman’s 
questions with dispatch and good 
humor. Information Please goes 


on and on as one of radio’s con- 
tributions to wit and entertain- 
ment. This at. 10:30. 
At 11:00 P.M., I switched to 
‘New York’s WMCA and Amateur 
Night in Harlem, which comes 
from Harlem’s famous Apollo 
‘Theater. This evening, Cab Callo- 
_ way was master of ceremonies. 
A weird lot of blues singers, hot 
singers, low ‘down, and dirty 
f singers came under his scrutiny. 
_ The antics of the audience at a 
_ poor performance were some- 
thing to hear. Their cheers and 
_ riffs for a good one were incredi- 
ble. This is a good show and I 
wish it had a network behind it. 
Pretty soon I will insist on it. 
Earlier, at 10:00 P.M., I had 
heard the Academy Award The- 
ater which featured William 


Powell in My Man Godfrey. I 
saved a review of this until later - 
because I think it one of the best. 
shows on the air and the best of — 
the evening. It was played with. 
skill by Mr. Powell, whose voice’s — 
nuances lend themselves admira- 
bly to radio. Any of the Academy 
Award shows are as good as the 
average movie. Most cinema com- 
edies suffer not by being chopped 
down to half an hour. This is the - 
type of radio play which, I be- 


lieve, would satisfy most of the 


highbrows and nearly all the low 
and mediumbrows. The rest of 
the highbrows can have Norman 
Corwin. 

At 11:30, I stretched and smiled 
and tuned in Columbia’s fine 
show, Invitation to Music. This 
seriés, with the CBS Symphony 


aa 


me 


1est solois 
ay from St 
ch as you have _ probably 
uessed, brings me to the point 
—to several points in fact. 
_ What have we learned from our 
typical evening of radio? All 
right, I’ll tell you. Radio is, as 
pir. Ruark had it, inane and it is 
also good-natured and entertain- 
ing. It is beautiful once in a 
while. Is its vulgarity any worse 
than that of the newspapers, with 
their detailed stories of murders 
and sexual crimes, interspersed 
with patent medicine advertise- 
ments? Is its inanity any worse 
than that of the movies? 

Let’s say, all the mediums of 
popular entertainment are vulgar 
and inane. As compared to what? 
Shall the tired workman and 
‘woman have his burden lightened 
by Ibsen, Beethoven? 


It is only when radio fails toe 


‘do what it should do, entertain 
the American public, that it fails. 
When it violates every dramatic 
law by injecting commercials into 
everything, it is simply clumsy 
and offensive. 

Heaven knows, nobody likes 
commercials. But this is not par- 
ticularly relevant to the matter 
at hand. 

The significant fact is that the 
American people, by and large, 
like what they hear on the radio. 
I say this with more pity than 
scorn. I regret the sadness and 
gray emptiness of lives that will 
accept the vicarious living of a 
Stella Dallas or a Backstage Wife 
instead of finding their own emo- 
tional wonder and warmth in 
their own lives. There it is secret- 
ly hidden, and ten times warmer 
than Stella Dallas, or even Helen 


” 


Ba 


some __I regret the 
‘ - the listener to 
a Dallas, 


ev 


anything. 
prefer that he spend his ti 
ticipating in creation himself, if 
it be only painting a bad water 


drama and romance and laugh 
and song that Americans are w: 
ing to accept secondhand — 
stead of the shining, excitin 
singing experiences that are po 
sible for them. m 

I regret most of all, the almost 
neurotic pattern of American en- — 
tertainment in regard to love. All 
the frustrated, empty, wistful, — 
longing hearts are turned not to- — 
ward a joyful, healthy love, but — 
toward a standard of martyrdom- ~ 
in-frustration and titillating cir- — 
cumlocution. Fe 

But all this is not the radio’s © 
fault, nor the cinema’s, nor the 
Scripps-Howard papers’. It is the — 
fault of clinging to ancient, creak- — 
ing, neurotic, individualistic, aris- - 
tocratic, keeping -up-with-the- — 
moral-Jones’ standards. It pre- 
sents a shabby brown = glass 
through which the world is never 
for an instant seen in any shin- 
ing, lovely clarity. 

So the radio ignores the Re- 
publican Party’s dream of 1928, 
and it ignores Mr. Ruark’s con- 
demnation. It is, this radio, alas, 

a reflection of our hopes and 
dreams, and a pretty sad one. 

Perhaps the dream of one: — 
world, the threat of an atomic-: 
bombed no-world, or simple evo- 
lution may lead the American 
people to crave more singing in 
their hearts, more and better 
music in their dreams, and a more — 
substantial miracle than win- 
ning the Pot of Gold. I sincerely 
hope so. 


UPTON SINCLAIR makes history as 

exciting as a detective story. 
_ With half a hundred titles to his 
credit, he carries on with the 
Lanny Budd series of novels. In 
_them he has done perhaps the 
most courageous, incorruptible, 
_ informed, and enlightened pano- 
_ Yama envisioned by any living 
ra writer. It is certain that history, 
es, 


a 
o 
: 


= 


as he has written it, is as beauti- 
- ful as a tragic poem and as real 
as a personal injury. 
_ Lesser writers and less sincere 

liberals, including even Jules Ro- 
mains, Alexis Tolstoy, and Robert 
Briffault, have attempted to pic- 
ture modern history in more or 
less complete cross section. No 
one of them has approached Sin- 
clair in either scope or depth. Sin- 
clair is the journalistic Balzac of 
our era, writing not so much the 
Human Comedy as the Human 
Tragedy. To understand and 
evaluate him one must go back 
to such early books of his as The 
Jungle, a diatribe aimed at the 
Chicago Stock Yards, and The 
Brass Check, a roaring philippic 
aimed at journalism. The dean of 
American muckrakers has al- 
ways been a crusader, a Man of 
Good Will, and an exponent of 
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Lanny Budd 
By Sterling Nortla | 


eventual socialism. He has been 
utterly fearless in his attack upon 
the “Interests,” whether they be 
the Swifts and Armours or those 
in the State Department whom — 
he thinks undemocratic. 

He challenges the libel laws by 
letting Hearst, Louella Parsons, 
Hitler, Hess, Goering, Stalin, 
Roosevelt, Churchill, Blum, 

»Schuschnigg, and other real peo- 
ple speak in the first person upon 
his pages. He invites specialized 
criticism by entering the realms 
of art, politics, economics, muni- 
tion making, and big business. 

In only one respect (certainly 
permissible in so accomplished a 
writer) has he seemed silly to his 
peers. His rather childish belief 
in spiritualism has marred all of 
his more recent books. Also, it 
must be added that his interest 
in literature as such is less note- 
worthy than his profound con- 
cern with his subject matter, his 
passionate sympathy for his fel- 
low men. 

Upton Sinclair cannot compete 
with Hemingway as a stylist, 
with Bernard Shaw as a wit, or 
with Thomas Mann as a philose- 
pher, but as a sensitive plate re- 
cording his era he has no equal. 


The author of the Lanny Budd books brings a living F. D. 


and a living Hitler onto the stage of history me Roo: 


By Upton Sinclair 


AT MARRAKECH, it was 3 in the 
morning. Lanny had been told 
‘that the President was scheduled 
to fly from the airport at 8 A.M. 
He didn’t expect to have any in- 
terview, but an aide. came and 
took him to the President’s room. 
- When they were alone the Pres- 
ident said: “I meant to give you 
more time, Lanny. I am sorry it 
didn’t work out.” 

“Never mind, Governor—there’ll 
be other times, I hope.” 
“711 come to the point. I want 
you to go to Moscow for me and 
have a talk with Stalin. Are you 
in a position to do it?” 
of course, Governor, 
put—” 6h tt 

“Talk to him as a friend and 
make him understand our posi- 
tion. Tell him about me and my 
intense desire for real friendship 
between our two countries. We 
simply must keep Russia from 
giving up!” 
_ Lanny was fairly staggered by 
this proposal, but he said: “Of 


_ [lustrated by George Biddle 


course, I’ll go, and I’ll do my best 

And how am I to travel t 

Russia?” es ae 
“T have spoken to Murphy — 


about it, and -he will arrange for _ 
the Army to fly you, first to Cairo 


and from there to Teheran.” 


THE two men sitting side by side — 


didn’t have to turn and shout into — 
each other’s ears; they had an ~ 


“interoom,” with earphones, and — 
while the engine roared they — 
chatted comfortably. The young 
British lieutenant explained: “We 
give a wide berth to Tunisia, to 
keep out of Jerry’s way.” 

They were over the Sahara, 
about due south of Bizerte, the 
pilot said. Meantime the engine 
of the military plane roared on, 
until suddenly — military events 
were becoming more and more 
sudden—there was a series of 
tearing, splintering sounds. Lan- 
ny looked at the young Londoner, 
intending to ask what it was, and 
was horrified to observe that the 


The: plane was on fire, and 
Lanny had a matter of seconds to 


the belt which held him to his 
seat. He felt a touch of fierce 
heat, but couldn’t know whether 
his clothing or parachute had 
caught fire. At least, he couldn’t 
know for a few seconds. 

_ Count ten, and don’t count too 
fast. The next instant it was as 
_ if all his insides were torn loose 
and thrust down to the bottom 
BR: of the cavity in which they were 
a _ contained. 

ag The ground was coming nearer, 
_ and now Lanny discovered that 
: 


the rate was alarmingly fast. 
_ When he was a few feet from the 
_ uprushing earth he turned his 
___ back to the direction of the drift, 
and when he felt the ground he 
rolled backwards. The first thing 
he became aware of in his new 
environment was heat. 


LANNY had decided to head for 
the Mediterranean on foot. For- 
tunately, he had been a good 
walker. He made one last exami- 
nation of the flying suit and the 
pockets of his overcoat; he held 
the little compass in his hand and 
picked out a distant ridge of rock 
as his landmark; and then he set 
out. He tried not to think about 
the heat. He did not perspire; at 


_ get out of it alive. He unstrapped. 


‘mounted in the sky it seemed to 


Every step he took, he was dry 
ing up, and there was nothing bt 
the contents of a slender ¢ 
vas bag between him and bein 
turned into a bundle of bones 
covered by parchment. He walked 
until the sun went down, a huge 
red pulsating ball. 


ON THE Second night, the traveler 
lay down again, picking out a 
deep wadi to shelter him from 
the wind, which was hot now but 
would be cold before daylight. He 
had to take sip after sip of his 
precious water before he could 
nibble his food. Of the two, the 
water rated higher, for a man 
can fast and keep walking for a 
long time, but he cannot walk 
when the moisture has been dried 
out of his body cells. ' 

The desert had become black 
voleanic rock, alternating with 
patches of soft sand into which 
his feet sank. The sun came up, a 
great round copper ball; as it 


quiver more than ever. Twice he 
had noticed wild camels on the 
desert horizon, and once a small 
antelope had galloped away from 
him. A jackal followed him for a 
while, and he wondered if this 
creature would reappear when 
his strength began to wane: 

Listening, he began after a 
while to imagine that he heard 
another sound—of bells. He was! 
prepared to believe that he was 
becoming delirious; he had every | 
right to expect that, and didn’t 
want it to happen. He said: “T 
am dreaming.” But the sound 
continued, a clear continuous 
jangling. 


dred yards away; they were 
ving slowly, and already half 
st him. He began running to- 
wa rds the caravan, shouting in a 
teracked and feeble voice. Soon he 
ealized that they wouldn’t hear. 
_ The next minute was one of 
fdesperate bodily effort and agony 
mf mind. In desperation he 
stopped, picked up a stone, and 
threw with all the strength he 
mcould muster. It went no more 
Hthan half the distance, but it hit 
tthe ground and kicked up the 
mdust, and perhaps caused the 
mamel to start, and so caused the 
‘driver to sit up and look. 

Desert men didn’t have to be 
old what was the matter, or 
ywhat this stranger wanted. They 
lifted him to a sitting position 


ik 


sand put a bottle of blessed water 
to his lips. Then they picked him 
‘up and set him on one of the 
camels, in front of the driver, so 
that the driver could hold him in 
place. The caravan set forward 
again, and.to the jangling of bells 
and a rocking motion like that 
of a small boat on the ocean, 
Lanny Budd came back to con- 
sciousness and life. 

He had noted the route of this 
caravan, which was northwest, 
and he tried to guess what this 
would mean. 

Soon after regaining his wits, 
Lanny had taken one precaution: 


3 rizon Vv - given 
ps a dozen camels, a couple of © 


and now it was safe for a whi 


ring 
hi 
his mouth. To get it down |] 
half-dry throat was no easy es 
but he had gulped and gulp 


He didn’t worry about his mon 
—he would give his rescuers 
of that, if necessary—but the ri 
was irreplaceable, and he might — 
need it badly. ipa ig 


THE caravan plodded on, to the > 
jangling of bells and the shuffling — 
of broad, padded feet in sand. 
Lanny’s strength came back; a 
diet of camel’s milk and dates, — 
upon which the Bedouin Arabs — 
have existed for thousands of 
years, proved itself an ideal re- — 
storative. His mind became more’ — 
active, and he tried, as was his — 
fashion, to imagine every possi- — 
ble development and plan how to © 
meet it. If he were turned over 
to the Germans he had no cause 
to worry, for he possessed the ~ 
Ring and Tarnhelm of the Nibel- — 
ungen; but with the Italians it 
would not be so easy, for he had a 
black mark against his name in 
their books. 

The driver who rode behind 
Lanny grunted a word or two 
now and then. Rocking backward 
and forward was a kind of mo- 
tion to which Lanny was not ac- 
customed, and it seemed to him 
that whatever might be ahead, he 
would welcome it. 

You do not come gradually out 
of this desert; at one moment you 
are amid rose-brown rocks and 
yellow sand, and at the next you 
are in an oasis, and the village 
and farms are centered about it. 
Soon came another oasis, and 
then another; but still no road 
signs. The caravan plodded by 


ed f 
re Sour men in uniform, and’ i 
- last Lanny got the answer 
e reat question. There was 


that ae was ‘going to Berlin'!: He 
had no anxiety — about his posi- 


arms, this time extensive, sur- 
rounding a mud and tile village. 
The Arab driver said, “Nefta,” 
and this was a name Lanny had 
‘heard; it was a small town near 
* the southwestern border of Tu- 
- nisia. Lanny knew by the darker 
shade of green uniform and the 
black collars that they were a 
_ Waffen SS division, and he knew 
how to handle them. 


THE young officer said, “Aber, 
Herr Budd, you must admit that 
_ this is a very unusual story you 
are telling me.” The officer turned 
to a telephone. Then he reported 
to Lanny: “The Oberst will re- 
ceive the information.” 

In the meantime, Lanny cleaned 
‘himself up, at least so far as his 
visible skin was concerned. Very 
soon he was informed that the 
Oberst had sent for him. 

Lanny understood that the way 
to deal with Oberst Vogel was not 
to display any social graces, 
but to be precise and even a bit 
severe. The names he used so 
casually would be to this regi- 
mental commander at least semi- 


not know whether to ‘credi 


~ who had appeared so mysteriou 


and as Gearon a 
usually a long way off. He v 


5 


statements of an enemy civi 


ly on his front line; but the in- 
truder would surely be shot if his. 
tale was not verified —so why 
should he come? 

“Herr Oberst,” said the visitoe 
“T have been your Fiihrer’s per- | 
sonal friend for some 15 years. 
I have information for him now, 
so important that I risked my | 
life in order to bring it to him.” 

“You understand, Herr Budd, a 
mere field officer does not have 
access to such high personages.” 

“Tt will suffice if you notify the | 
Fiihrer’s secretary, or the Reichs- | 
marschall’s aide, General-Major 
Furtwangler, who happens to be 
a dear friend of mine. I assume | 
that you may have established | 
telephone connections across Sic- | 
ily;, if so you may call the 
Fuhrer’s private number and 
speak my name.” 

“You possess the Fiihrer’s tele- 
phone number, Herr Budd?” 

“T do, and I have his authoriza- 
tion to use it in case of need. I 
have never given it to anyone, 
but if it is absolutely necessary, I 
will give it in confidence to you.” 

“T would rather not carry such 
responsibility. My duty is to refer 
the matter to my superiors. I will 
transmit your request. I trust you 
understand that in the meantime 
I shall have to ask you to remain 
under house arrest in this hotel 
until the orders come.” 

Lanny enjoyed having the ram- 
rod-stiff aide-de-camp come to 
him next day, bend himself in 
half, and announce: “Ich freue 
mich, Herr Budd. The Fuhrer has 


Te 
os ince was ‘going into the 
IP 


i usual air of bonhomie, but in- 


rdly not without quailing. 
| “Bitte, kommen Sie mit, Herr 
Bu dd,” said the older of the SS 
Phe . Lanny followed him out of 
che room and down a hallway; 
ie men knocked upon a door, 
“hen opened it. Lanny entered a 
llarge room, and there was the 
Huhrer of the Germans. 
| He was dressed in that simple 
Soldier’s uniform which he had 
mromised never to take off until 
victory was won. He was stand- 
ing in front of a fireplace, warm- 
ing his back before some burning 
logs. Before he could speak a 
vord, the young: Officer an- 
founced: “Mein Fuhrer, it is my 
nduty to report that in searching 
this gentleman we found what 
sappeared to be a small piece of 
goaper concealed in the lining of 
his coat. He states that it is in- 
tended for your eyes alone; there- 
tfore, we have not touched it.” 
“Bring it to me,” said Hitler 
promptly. 
Lanny, observing everything, 
hought: He has gained weight; 
his face is pudgier, especially his 
mose, and his complexion is more 
‘pasty than ever. He is worried. 
‘He intends to be cold and stern. 
‘He does not know what to make 
»of the paper, and he stares at it. 
“Tieber Fuhrer: Ich bin es. Rudi.” 
‘He would like to be able to guess 
sabout it without asking me. He 
-does not mean to trust me if he 
scan help it. 
“You may go, Franz,” said the 


pre’s den. He was going with 


ned h 1sel. 


turned on his heel as f it w 
a parade maneuver, — 


out, closing the door. 

“Bitte, kommen Siew He 
Budd,”—and Lanny advanc 
the fireplace and took one ro) 
seats in front of it. On pr 
occasions the Fuhrer had 
half _way to meet him and 


dently it was going to make 
difference that the two com 


that you have brought me?” 
manded the German. ; 

“It is a note from Rudi’ 's hand, 
written in my presence.” — 

“The British permitted you to 
see him?” 

“Only one Britisher, mein Fuh- 
rer. I was able to find a pretext, 
in connection with my art bus 
ness, for staying in Rudi’s neigh- 
borhood for a couple of weeks. I 
made the acquaintance of one of © 
the guards, and paid him 100 
pounds to take me into the hos- 
pital at night.” 

“What was your purpose in in- 
curring such a risk?” i 
“Rirst, because Rudi is my 
friend, and I thought I might 
comfort him by telling him good 
news, and enabling him to send a 
message to you. Naturally I could 
not know whether he had been 
able to establish contact with 

you.” 

“There had been no contact be- 
tween us, and I have sought none. 
His action was that of a men- 


‘tally unbalanced man, and has 


been most damaging to our 
cause. For him to take it without 
consulting me was an act of 
presumption,.not to say of in- 
subordination.” 


i devoted A your cause. ” 
times like these, Herr Budd, 


es no longer exists. 
That is indeed sad news for 
», Exzellene—and I am sure 
chat it would kill Rudi if he heard 
His whole being is centered 
yout you and the cause which 
_ you are defending. He outlined to 
me detailed plans by which this 
might be accomplished — and 
” surely you cannot fail to realize 
what a tremendous stroke of 
prestige it would be if you were 
go take him out of British hands.” 
This gave.the Fuhrer some- 
thing to think about, as Lanny 
knew it would; prestige was his 
- specialty, and never since his 
days as a prisoner in Landsberg 
fortress 20 years ago had he 
stood more in need of it. Lanny 
waited respectfully—for it was 
his role never to urge, or even to 
advise, but merely to bring in- 
_ formation and answer questions. 
; “A very unusual story, Herr 
Budd,” the Fuhrer said, “but put 
yourself in my position, and see 
: if it might not occur to you that 
: the British could have had the 
handwriting of Rudi imitated on 

this scrap of paper.” 
“As it happens, Exzellenz,’— 
- Lanny became formal when his 
honor was doubted—“that is ex- 
actly the difficulty I put before 
Rudi when he wrote the message. 
_ Isaid: ‘Can you not give me some 
talisman?’ He replied by taking 
this ring from his finger and 

handing it to me.” 


: the. ring that ie ets tell ae 
he said that you had given > 


him as a wedding gift, and had 
spoken a sentence which you 
would surely recall. I hope that 
you do.” ae 

“What was the sentence, Herr 
Budd?” : 

“Dies wird das Lastermaul zum 
Schweigen bringen.” 

Adi Schicklgruber stared at 
his visitor, and his face betrayed 
deep emotion. Was he shocked to 
have those old ugly rumors lift 
their heads out of the grave of 
the past? Could he have imag- 
ined that this elegant American 
would never have heard the jokes 
about the founder of the National 
Socialist movement and his one- 
time secretary, called “Das Frau- 
lein?” 

When Hitler spoke, it was not 
of these unpleasant matters. 
“Herr Budd, I see that you have 
actually talked with Rudi. Bitte 
um Verzeihung.” 

“Mein Fuhrer,” said Lanny— 
returning to his place among the 
worshiping congregation—“‘let 
me remind you for how many 
years I have been coming to you, 
bringing such reports as I could 
gather. You assured me that this 
service was valuable in the past, 
and it was relying on that state- 
ment, many times repeated, that 
I have risked my life to come to 
you now. You should hear what I 
have to tell you, and then you 
will be better able to judge 
whether it was worth my trouble 
and your time.” 

“you are right, Herr Budd. 
Tell me, if you will, everything 


" 
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‘you can recall concerning your 
talk with Rudi.” 


So Lanny began. At the end of 

the tale, the Fiihrer’s brow dark- 
ened, and Lanny was afraid he 
was going to start .on another 
tirade; but no, he had been im- 
pressed with the. American’s 
statement about information con- 
cerning North Africa, and he 
asked what it was, so Lanny told 
many facts—all of which he could 
be quite certain that Spanish 
agents had long ago picked up in 
Morocco and Algiers. And then, of 
course, the Casablanca Confer- 
ence. Its secrets had begun to 
leak, and were really secrets no 
longer. 

“T have heard about atom 
splitting,” interrupted the Fuh- 
rer, “and I am well pleased to 
have our enemies spending their 
money that way. Some of our 
own scientists have been playing 
with the same idea, and have 
tried to persuade me, and even to 


frighten me, into taking up the 
same projects. But I am not an 
easy man to frighten, as you may 
realize, Herr Budd.” 

“Ja, freilich, mein Fuhrer!” 

“T have my own plans, and my 
way of winning this war. I have 
told the German people that we 
are creating new weapons, and 
believe me, I was not telling 
them fairy tales. What is coming 
to the British before this year 
has passed will knock some of 
their ‘ginger’ out of them.” 

“You may be interested to 
know that the news has reached 
them already. I have had it re- 
vealed to me in England that you 
are developing jet propulsion. 
The people who are in the know 
expect what they call ‘rocket 
bombs’ to be falling upon their 
homeland before this year is over. 
They are working hard on the 
project themselves, but they 
know that you are much further 
ahead. The Americans are behind 
to an even greater extent—main- 


a 


ly because of Roosevelt’s fantas- 


_tic idea of nuclear fission.” : 
‘Lanny proceeded to repeat 


technical details likely to impress 


the Germans without doing any | 


harm to the Allies. Lanny had 
learned -these sentences by heart 
and had been careful not to let 


“them grow dim in his memory. 


Hitler wasn’t a technical man 
himself, but he thought he was, 
and that made him an easy mark. 
“TIT must let you discuss these 
matters with some of our own 
specialists,” he said. 

That was one of the hopes 
which had lured Lanny into the 
ogre’s den. 


JusT as there had been men in 
prewar France who preferred 
Hitler to Blum, so in America 
there were men who would have 
preferred Hitler to Roosevelt. 
Lanny had talked with some of 
these men, and told Hitler what 
they had said, and what they 
were publishing in their great 
newspaper chains. The Fiihrer 
found this agreeable listening. 
Lanny didn’t say anything to 
break the spell of this Fvhrer- 
traum. He didn’t point out that 
the President was especially well 
guarded in wartime, and that the 
effort to depose him might result 
in a civil war; on the contrary, he 
gave the explanation: the eco- 
nomic masters of America had 
believed that Germany was go- 
ing to win the war. Lanny didn’t 
have to put words into the 
mouths of the American business 
potentates. He had only to repeat 
what he had heard them say at 
their own dinner tables and on 
their private golf courses and in 
the locker rooms of the Neweastle 
Country Club. Hitler rubbed his 
hands still more gleefully, and 


_was ready to Send Lanny back to | 


the United States at once, to or- 
ganize these gentry and put 
them to work. ) 

“What are your plans, Herr 
Budd?” the future world master # 
inquired; and Lanny replied § 
worshipfully that he had no f 
plans except to carry out the f 
Fihrer’s wishes. His suggestion } 
would be to return to America # 
by way of Spain and Portugal, } 
and make the Fihrer’s terms } 
clear to the key persons upon @ 
whom the project depended. 

“Ganz richtig, Herr Budd. You 
will spend the night here as my 
guest, and fly early in the morn- 
ing, if weather permits. In case # 
we do not have a chance for 
further talk, let me say now that 
I appreciate the devotion you # 
have shown to our cause, and 
that it will surely not go unre- 
warded.” 

As the Fuhrer shook hands | 
warmly and dismissed him, 
Lanny felt a sense of relief. If 
his mission from Marrakech had 
not achieved its main objective, | 
he had escaped death. And he } 
would have matters of some im- 
portance to report when he made | 
his way into the United States 
again and reported to his great | 
chief, the President. 


Mission from Marrakech will 
be a part of the newest novel in 
the Lanny Budd series. It will 
form a narrative section in the 
book entitled Presidential Mis- 
sion. Scheduled for early publica- 
tion, the new book will continue 
the record of our times as Upton 
Sinclair has observed them and 
shaped their major events in fic- 
tional form. The book will be pub- 
lished by the Viking Press, New 
York. 
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BETRAYAL 


Treachery sometimes lies in what a man has not done 


By Guido D’ Agostino 


It WAS not until late in the after- 
noon that Captain Purcell got 
down to writing the report. He 
spent most of the day locked in 
his office at the radio station, 
staring at the blank page in the 
typewriter before him. He was a 
short man, stocky, with a stubby 
mustache and dark brown hair. 
Because it was cool, he wore a 
British battle jacket over his 
American cottons. This made him 
look shorter and stockier than he 
really was. Sometimes he would 
get up from the desk and walk 
over to the window, gazing out 
across the marshes to the Medi- 
terranean beyond. He would light 
a cigarette and take a few hun- 
gry puffs, then snuff it out on 
the window sill and go back to 
his desk and the empty page in 
the typewriter. 

From the other rooms of the 
building he heard the voices of 
the Italian officers and soldiers 
assigned to his operation, work- 
ing on radio programs—mostly 
news and occupational propa- 
ganda to be broadcast to the ci- 
vilian population and instructions 
to the Patriots in Fascist-held ter- 
ritory. Once in a while somebody 
knocked on the door and said, 
“Signor Capitano!” And he 


wouldn’t answer, or he’d say in 
Italian, “Don’t bother me. I’m 
busy.” 

Again and again little incidents 
came back to him about Lieuten- 
ant Harris, things he had forgot- 
ten or conveniently shoved away 
into a corner of his mind. There 
was the time when they moved 
the offices of the radio station to 
a better location and he had neg- 
lected to allow space for the lieu- 
tenant’s desk. Even though the 
lieutenant never came to the of- 
fice he should have done it, be- 
cause later, when out of a feeling 
of guilt he mentioned it, the lieu- 
tenant had said, “You didn’t 
think of it in the beginning, so 
why bother now.” It was like that 
about many things: when he’d 
sneak off to the beach with the 
Italian officers, or when there 
was a party, or when he took a 
day off to go up into the moun- 
tains to hunt wild boar—always, 
somehow or other, it was too 
much trouble to take the lieu- 
tenant along, because he was so 
quiet and didn’t speak Italian 
and seemed to be in the way. 
And it was the same with Lieu- 
tenant Harris’ friendship with 
Bonpiano. Captain Purcell had a 
part in that, too. 


Now, trying to concentrate on 
what he had to do, Purcell 
thought of every little detail of 

‘ his association 

Za with Harris. On 

ge the desk beside 

f. the typewriter 

KRUSE lay the message 

gaa that had come a 

few hours before 

f frem the Allied 

AZ» Garrison: ‘“Lo- 

cators you re- 

quested failed to reveal under- 
cover broadcasting in your area. 
Send immediate report on what 
additional security measures 
you have taken.” The colonel’s 
scrawled signature was at the 
bottom and the word SECRET 
was stamped across the sheet in 
capital letters. In a gesture of 
exasperation he ran his hand 
through his hair and started to 
peck away at the typewriter keys. 

He lingered over the subject 
line, “Leakage of Military Infor- 
mation,” pondering the words. 
After all, it wasn’t exactly mili- 
tary information—only news of 
riots and general unrest had 
leaked to the enemy. Or was it? 
He couldn’t be quite sure. In any 
case he x’d out the word “Mili- 
tary” and got up from the desk 
to light another cigarette, stand- 
ing once more at the window. By 
now the sun had fallen lower and 
the marshes spread before his 
eyes in the glow of late after- 
noon. On the other hand, he 
thought, who actually knows 
what information leaked when 
the island had been an important 
bomber base only two months 
ago. 

The morning when the two 
Italian soldiers came to him and 
said that they had again heard 
Lieutenant Bonpiano operating a 
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wireless key, Captain Purcell de- 
cided it was time to act. He had 
buckled on his .45 and walked 


: 
: 
| 


across the street to the broad-— 


casting studio. Without a word 


he had grabbed Bonpiano by the — 


arm and made him unlock the 
little room where he slept and 
kept all of his radio equipment. 
At first Bonpiano became indig- 
nant and. protested, mumbling 


something about his dignity as | 


an Italian officer, but when he 
saw the look of determination on 
Purcell’s face he shrugged his 
shoulders and gave in with a 
curious smile of resignation. 
There was nothing to be found.in 
the room, just a confusion of 
radio parts scattered around and 
two telegraph keys hooked up to 
a couple of dry-cell batteries for 
practicing code—nothing more. 

As Captain Purcell peered 
around the room, Lieutenant 
Bonpiano stood calmly to one 
side with an amused, insolent 
grin lightly curving the corners 
of his mouth. He had no further 
comment to make, except at the 
very end when Purcell started to 
close the door. Then, as if he 
couldn’t resist it, he said in slow, 
careful English: “It is too bad, 
The locators found nothing, and 
now yous have found nothing 
here.” 

Captain Purcell took the verbal 
blow and tried to cover up. But 
it was there in his eyes, the dumb 
bewilderment. 

*“What do you mean?” he stam- 
mered. “What are you trying to 
say?” 

“Nothing,” Lieutenant Bonpi- 
ano replied. “I mean it is too bad 
that somebody was suspected of 
broadcasting to the enemy from 
this area and you have not 
caught him. That is all I said.” 


sk, weak, biveeahiy a: ae 
of Terni tacked on the wall across 
from him. 

He figured out all the angles. 
‘He tried not to believe it and yet 
‘the more he thought about it the 
more certain he became. Lieuten- 
ant Harris, an American, had 
tipped off Bonpiano. No one else 
‘was friendly with him. No one 
else was with him night and day. 
‘No one else could have done it. 
Slowly he picked up the tele- 
phone, cranked the handle and 
said to the operator in Italian, 
“Give me the transmitter.” But 
Lieutenant Harris was not at the 
transmitter. He hadn’t gone 
there. Instead, he had taken his 
camera and had the motorcycle 
driver drop him at a little village 
in the country where he was go- 
ing to wander around and take 
snapshots. “Find him,” Captain 
Purcell said to the driver. “Keep 
looking. Don’t come back with- 
out him.” 


FINALLY, Captain Purcell heard 
the motorcycle come down the 
road. He watched it pull up in 
front of the building, watched 
Lieutenant Harris climb slowly 
out of the sidecar and go through 
the entrance, moping along as 
usual with his cap in his hand so 
that his hair shone a rusty gray. 
He looked even older than his 40 
years. Captain Purcell unlocked 
the door and went over to his 
desk. He pulled the sheet of paper 
out of the typewriter and, to- 
gether with the message from the 


entered the room. He dae 


nutely at the map of the island | 


Lieutenant Harris kno 


morning off. I didn’t think 

“Never mind,” Captain Purcel 
said, motioning to a chair. 
came from behind the desk. 
offered Harris a cigarette and 
offering it remembered th 
whenever the much older li 
tenant came to see him it was t 
other way around. The lieutenant — 
would offer the cigarettes becaus 
he didn’t smoke much and th 
captain smoked a great deal and 
was always short. BES, 

He waited a few seconds and 
then said, “I’m going to write tore 
the colonel that is 
Bonpiano was 
suspected of 
sending informa- — 
tion by short 
wave to the en- 
emy and that be- 
fore we could catch him at it you 
tipped him off.” 

Lieutenant Harris stared, puz- 
zled, as if he didn’t know what 
the captain was talking about, 

“Bonpiano told me _ himself,” 
Captain Purcell lied. “This morn- 
ing. He said you told him that 
someone in this area was Sus- 
pected. Don’t pretend you don’t 
know anything about it.” 

“It’s not true. About me tip- 
ping him off, I mean. I didn’t tell 
him anything he shouldn’t know. 

I don’t believe it—Bonpiane fle 
spy! It couldn’t be true.” 

“You could be shot for what 
you’ve done,” Purcell said furi- 


40 


ously. ‘You don’t seem to realize 
it. You can’t get it through your 
head.’’ His voice reached an un- 
natural pitch; but he lowered it 
again, remembering that even 
though they couldn’t understand, 
the Italians could hear him 
through the closed door. “Bon- 
piano was a suspect. You knew I 
had asked the Garrison to place 
locators around the area, and yet 
you warned him!” 

“But I didn’t warn him,” Lieu- 
tenant Harris insisted. 

“No, you simply told him that 
somebody was suspected of oper- 
ating a short-wave sending set, 
that’s all.” 

“fiven the Italian soldiers knew 
that.” 

“Some Italian soldiers knew it, 
but not Bonpiano,” Captain Pur- 
cell cried. “Can’t you understand! 
Why do you suppose Sergeant 
Grillo and Corporal Nudi came to 
me several times saying they 
could hear Bonpiano in his room 
at night operating a _ wireless 
key? There isn’t one man in this 
outfit who trusts him. No one 
likes him. He’s arrogant. 
He’s———”’ 

“You never told me about the 
soldiers hearing the wireless 
key,” the lieutenant said. 

“What do you mean I never 
told you? I told everybody—that 
is, the Americans.” 

“You thought you told me. You 
might have told the Signal Corps 
men at the Garrison, but you 
never told me. You never tell me 
anything, except when you want 
me to help fix something at the 
transmitter, or something like 
that.” Lieutenant Harris paused. 
“Besides, Bonpiano has _ never 
been arrogant with me.” 

“Don’t be so silly. How could he 
be arrogant with you, an Ameri- 


can officer? He wouldn’t dare.” 

“He has always been extremely 
nice to me,” Lieutenant Harris 
said. “And about hearing the 
wireless keys—last night Bonpi- 
ano invited me 
to his room for a 
cup of; coffee. I 
stayed until late 
practicing with 
the keys. That 
was what the soldiers heard.” 

For a moment Captain Purcell 
appeared startled. He didn’t say 
anything. He could feel tiny 
beads of perspiration gathering 
on his brow. He took out a hand- 
kerchief and mopped his face. He 
removed his British battle jacket 
and hung it on the back of the 
chair. All the while he kept his 
eyes on the lieutenant as if he 
were trying to shape something 
in his mind and couldn’t quite 
get it. 

“How many times have you 
gone to Bonpiano’s room late at 
night?” he asked finally. 

The lieutenant thought a mo- 
ment. “Never: That is, like last 
night after broadcasting hours. 
Last night we got talking and we 
weren’t sleepy and he wanted me 
to try the way he makes coffee 
on a little alcohol burner. Why?” 

“You're a fool!” Captain Pur- 
cell shouted, jumping to his feet. 
“You’re not a traitor! Worse! 
you’re a complete idiot!” He 
paced across the room. “That was 
why Bonpiano was so confident 
this morning. Now I see it all. He 
knew he was suspected and he 
used you to cover up. He knew 
that after the locators had failed 
we would break into his room. He 
has been using your friendship 
all along and you never had the 
brains to see it.” 

Lieutenant Harris started to 


ise from his chair. “I don’t be- 
eve it. He never used me. He 
as my friend.” 

‘Captain Purcell moved closer. 
e was calm now. “When the 
Wascists threw a hand grenade at 
he Communist meeting in town, 
now come the enemy knew about 
‘t the next day and taunted us 
on the radio about their strength 
n Allied occupied territory? How 
id that news leave the island so 
Yast? And the time the coal min- 


And when the 
yorkers went on strike? And 
hen the grain campaign turned 
ut so bad? Who was in a better 
osition to have this information 
nd send it out than Bonpiano?” 
Harris didn’t answer. He ap- 
peared confused. 

“Say something.” 

“TI—I don’t know.” 

“What do you mean, you don’t 
know? You're not a child. I don’t 
nave to take you by the hand. 
ou knew that Bonpiano was dif- 
¥erent from the other officers— 
that he resented having lost the 
svar and being forced to work for 
the Allies—that he used to bawl 
sut the soldiers for listening to 
IBBC programs. Christ, you were 
avith the man day in and day out. 
"You must know something about 
fhim.” 

“We never talked about any- 
thing except radio,” Lieutenant 
Warris said. “When Bonpiano 
talked to the soldiers in Italian 
I couldn’t understand what he 
was saying.’ He was pale now 
snd in another moment it looked 
as if he were going to be sick. 

“That’s all,” Captain Purcell 
said. “Go to your quarters.” 

He tried to be firm, but as the 
lieutenant rose unsteadily to his 
feet, he added, “I’ll try to be fair. 


Al 


But no matter how I write the 
report it will all add up to the 
fact that through negligence and 
stupidity you interfered with the 
capture of a spy. God help you.” 

After the lieutenant had gone, 
Captain Purcell remained seated 
at the desk for a long time. One 
of the Italian officers knocked 
and brought in the copy for a 
news broadcast. He glanced at it 
absent-mindedly and okayed it 
with his initials. The Italian offi- 
cer clicked his heels and went 
out of the office again. 

Captain Purcell put another 
sheet of paper into the type- 
writer, but he didn’t write any- 
thing. It was getting dark in the 
room and he got up and switched 
on the light. The sudden glare 
hurt his eyes and made him 
squint and he shut off the light, 
moving inevitably toward the 
window where he could think and 
watch the dying sun as it struck 
purple into the hills away from 
the sea and the salt flats. The re- 
port had to be written. Yet, there 
was more to it; so much more 
than he could ever tell. 


Harris had been sent to him from 
Headquarters in Algiers. Actual- 
ly, there was nothing much for 
him to do. In the morning he 
would go off in the sidecar, 
driven by an Italian soldier, to 
the radio transmitter which was 
located about seven miles out in 
the country, away from the offices 
and the studio. 

He would spend a couple of 
hours there, sitting on a wooden 
box, watching the Italian tech- 
nicians. By means of a sign ‘ah- 
guage, pencil and paper and dia- 
grams, he managed to discuss 
radio problems with the Italian 
sergeant-major who was very pa- 
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tient because Harris was older 
and an American and an officer. 
After ordering a few instruments 
and radio parts (most of which 
never arrived) necessary to step 
up the power of the transmitter, 
the lieutenant had nothing to do 
except to sit on his wooden box 
like a deaf-mute. 

Because Captain Purcell had 
the only car assigned to the radio 
station and the motorcycle was 
busy all day long, Lieutenant 
Harris had no means of transpor- 
tation. He spent the afternoons in 
his quarters playing solitaire. At 
night he had dinner and walked 
three miles to the airport to play 
billiards and then go to the movy- 
ies. This was his routine from 
week to week, month to month. 
It never varied: solitaire, eating, 
billiards, and the movies. 

A couple of times during the 
first few months he had come to 
the office where Captain Purcell 
was working. Each time he would 
stand quietly in a corner until 
the captain said, “Sit down, lieu- 
tenant. Take a load off your feet. 
What’s on your mind?” 

Lieutenant Harris would smile. 
He’d sit down 
and offer the 
captain a ciga- 
rette. Then he 
would say, “I’ve 
been playing bil- 
liards at the 
club, practicing 
by myself. I’m 
pretty gocd. I 
made a run of 19. How about a 
game tonight?” 

“Good Lord, lieutenant,” Cap- 
tain “Percell would answer, “I’d 
love to, but I can’t. I’m up to my 
ears. I’ve got to come back and 
work half the night. Maybe later 
on in the week.” After the 


lieutenant had gone he felt a 
noyed with himself because h 
really could have managed ha 
he wanted to do so. 1 

That’s the way it had bee 
throughout Harris’ stay on the is 
land. The lieutenant’s lonelines 
bothered Captain Purcell, but i 
was too much trouble to do any 
thing about it. Yet, when Head 
quarters moved from Algiers tc 
the Italian mainland and Captai 
Purcell made a trip to Naples o 
broadcasting matters, he took th 
matter up with his major. Th 
major laughed. “So they stuc 
you with Harris,’ he said. 

“It isn’t the idea of bein 
stuck with him,” Purcell said 
“There isn’t anything for him t 
do. We’re broadcasting with 
power of five kilowatts instead o 
ten but he can’t get the material 
to step up the power. He just sits 
and plays solitaire all day. H 
ought to be sent to another job.” 

“Regulations,” the major said. 
“Where there’s American equip- 
ment there’s got to be an Ameri- 
can officer technician.” | 

Captain Purcell didn’t argue 
with the major. However, when 
he saw Captain Evans, who was 
in charge of assigning techni- 
cians, he really went to bat for 
Harris. They were standing at 
the bar of the officer’s club in 
Naples. Captain Evans was im- 
maculate in his dress uniform 
and he had on his rimless eye- 
glasses which made him look im- 
portant. He was a little bit drunk 
and feeling wonderful to find 
himself in such beautiful sur- 
roundings with terraced gardens 
and a view of the Bay of Naples, 
“What do you want from my 
young life?” he said. “Harris is a 
complete washout. Nobody likes 
him. He doesn’t get along with 


; 


anybody. Out there is the best 
place for him.” 

“But he hasn’t anyone to talk 
to. The poor guy’ll go nuts.” 

“T can’t help that. I can’t trust 
him with a more important job.” 

“T can’t trust him with a more 
important job,” Purcell mimicked. 
“You’d think you were running 
the war.” He paused, holding a 
glass of gin and juice in his hand. 
“What do you mean you can’t 
trust him with a better job? You 
mean he isn’t a good radio man?” 

Captain Evans colored a little. 

“Well—not too good.” 

“Then, why the hell did you 
send him to me?” 

“Because I had to send him 
some place. He’s part of our out- 
fit. He can’t do much good, but at 
the same time he can’t do much 
harm. That’s about the size of it.” 

Purcell felt a smarting anger 
mingled with a burning sensation 
in his throat. “I’ve read your 
monthly reports. Because we 
can’t build up transmitting power 
you blame it on Harris when you 
know damn well you never sent 
him anything he asked for. Yow’re 
to blame, not Harris. You ought 
to be court-martialed.” 

“Shut up, Purcell. You’re talk- 
ing too loud,” Captain Evans said 
in an embarrased whisper. 

“T will like hell shut up,” Pur- 
cell said. “Maybe those two new 
silver bars you got have some- 
thing to do with it. Maybe the 
both of you were the only two 
lieutenants in the outfit eligible 
for promotion. Maybe that had 
something to do with it, too!” 

Looking around him now, Pur- 
cell could see the raised eye- 
brows, hear little coughs, the 
mutters of disapproval all along 
the bar, intended to make him 
aware that he was talking of 


things an officer does not talk 
about, in a manner an officer does 
not talk. He hunched his shoul- 
ders and finished his drink. He 
had tried. He had done what he 
could for Lieutenant Harris. 
Looking at it coldly he should 
have felt satisfied, but he didn’t. 
It was there, underneath it all, a 
part of himself mixed up with 
the major and Captain Evans. 
When the Italian officer in charge 
of studio was rushed off to the 
hospital with malaria and the 
Italian Command sent him Bon- 
piano, he was pleased. Not that 
he liked Bonpiano with his inso- 
lent air of defeat, his militaristic 
attitude toward subordinates, 
but he had been approved by 
Military Intelligence and most im- 
portant of all he spoke English 
and became friendly with Lieu- 
tenant Harris. It relieved him of’ 
a weight, a responsibility. Hach 
time he saw Lieutenant Harris 
walking down the road to the stu- 
dio with his arms loaded with 
old radio parts from the salvage 
depot, he smiled and promptly 
forgot about Harris. It was the 
same when he saw them strolling 
together, the Italian smoking 
Harris’ cigarettes and both of 
them engrossed in conversation 
about radio. 


NicuHt had fallen. Through the 
window of his office, Captain Pur- 
cell saw the sun melt away into 
the shaggy hills and the marshes 
become black, indistinguishable 
shadows. He switched on the 
light, squinted and walked over 
to the desk. He was about to sit 
down when the Italian officer en- 
tered who had brought the copy 
for the news program. 

“Yes, what is it?’”’ Captain Pur- 
cell asked. 
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“Lieutenant Harris,’ the Ital- 
ian said. “He is here. He would 
like to talk to you.” 

“Send him in,” Captain Purcell 
answered, surprised that the lieu- 
tenant should have himself an- 
nounced. But when Harris en- 
tered the room he understood. 
His face was like death and he 
kept his eyes on the floor. 

“Yes?” Purcell said. 

“T wanted to tell you. I want 
you to put in the report that 
about two months ago Bonpiano 
wanted to know how to build a 
short-wave set and I showed 
lanens” 

“You mean you built 
Jouloal ise 

“No. But I explained the theory 
to him. We were discussing radio. 
It never occurred to me. I thought 
he was my friend. But if he is a 
spy, then I am to blame. That’s 
allesine 


it for 


Captain Purcell didn’t answer. 
As the lieutenant turned and 
walked slowly out of the room, 
he sank down into the chair in 
front of his typewriter. He knew 
now for certain what he was go- 
ing to do. But it was wrong. It 


was wrong because he had him- | 


self been wrong, in the same way 
as the major and Captain Evans. 
It was difficult to do right after 


wrong. He addressed the sheet of © 


paper as before to Colonel Albert 
Norton. He left the subject mat- 
ter, “Leakage of Military Infor- 
mation,” and wrote: 

“Efforts have proved futile to 
trace any leakage of information 
from the operation under my 
command. However, in the inter- 
est of security, I believe it advis- 
able to remove the person under 
suspicion. I am asking the Italian 
Command immediately to replace 
Lieutenant Bonpiano.” 


“He tried to take some candy from the baby.” 


FERVOR ON THE FRONTIER 


_ Not all of the multitude at Cane Ridge had come to hear the 


Word, and the proceedings were sometimes so boisterous that 


the animals fled the forest 


By Fairfax Downey 


Illustrated by Reginald Marsh 


WHEN John Lyle and other min- 
isters planned a meeting at Cane 
Ridge, Kentucky, in August of 
1801, their hopes were high. Signs 
were plain of another Great 
Awakening in America. 

It was 60 years since Jonathan 
Edwards had roused the con- 
science of New England. It was 
about that long -since George 
Whitefield, the English revivalist, 
had gone from Boston to Savan- 
nah holding open-air meetings to 
save transgressors.. Americans 
had won their independence, but 
they had risked the loss of their 
immortal souls. Religion had 
grown cold. Now once more it 
was quickening. 

Reverend Lyle was still a little 
amazed that the seed had fallen 
on fertile ground here on the 
frontier in the State of Kentucky. 
A majority of the inhabitants of 
one county was said to be mur- 
derers, horse thieves, and high- 


waymen. In the county in which 
they planned to hold the Cane 
Ridge meeting, gambling, brawl- 
ing, and coarse amusements were 
as common as heavy drinking. 

John Lyle and his colleagues 
never had dared to believe that 
there were so many of the God- 
fearing people—not until their 
own eyes beheld the people flock- 
ing to Cane Ridge by scores, by 
hundreds, and then by thou- 
sands. Watching them congre- 
gate, Preacher Lyle was aware 
that by no means were all of 
these earnest seekers after the 
Light. Some came out of curi- 
osity, some for entertainment, 
many because they were desper- 
ately lonely in their isolated cab- 
ins. Some even came to scoff. No 
matter, John Lyle assured him- 
self. They would all hear the 
Word. 

They came from all parts of 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and from 


and south of the Ohio 
tiver. They made journeys of 
more than a 100 miles as willing- 
ly as ten. They arrived on foot, 
on horseback, and in wagons. 
The wagons were more often on 
sledge runners than on wheels. 
The travelers came prepared to 
stay days and to camp out under 
the trees or in tents or in their 
wagons. The provisions they car- 
vied could be easily supplemented 


north 


by game which was abundant in 
the vicinity. 

They came until incredulous 
clerics counted 500 wagons and 
at least 10,000 people. Some said 
there were three times that num- 
ber—a multitude of men, women, 
and children. 


THE Cane Ridge meeting ground 
had been made ready for the 
first arrivals on August 6. A cen- 
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tral area had been cleared and 
leveled, and a spacious preach- 
er’s stand erected. Other stands 


sprang up like mushrooms 
through the forest as it was seen 
how inadequate were the prep- 
arations for so vast a throng. 
Ministers even were too few. 
Though planned as a union meet- 
ing by Presbyterian and Meth- 
odist clergy, barriers had to be 
let down. Baptists stepped into 


the breach. So, to the dismay of 
John Lyle and his colleagues, did 
scores of voluntary exhorters, 
hedge priests, and the laity. 
The first services were opened 
with prayer. Solemnly the swel- 
ling congregations chanted a fa- 


vorite revival hymn, Mercy of 
God. 
Preachers launched on their 


sermons. Vehement, unsparing, 
they spoke out direfully threat- 


Ag 


ening sinners with a hereafter of 
hell-fire, thundering at the unre- 
generate as had Jonathan Ed- 
wards in the Great Awakening. 

“What abominable lascivious- 
ness have you been guilty of! 
How have you indulged your- 
selves in all manner of unclean 
imaginations! With what un- 
clean acts and practices have you 
defiled yourselves!” 

Tears of shame and repentance 
were flowing freely now. The up- 
turned countenances of listeners 
were flushed or blanching. But 
unrelenting, accusing voices 
thundered on. 

A scream, shrill and piercing, 
cut through the harangue from 
one of the stands. Some female 
had been unable to repress the 
violence of the emotions aroused. 
Spurred on, the exhortations of 
the preachers became more im- 
passioned still. Cries for mercy 
mingled with shouts of ecstasy. 
“Glory! Glory to God!” in a cre- 
scendo of clamor that rose to such 
heights it was heard five miles 
away. Herbert Asbury described 
it as “probably the wildest and 
most ferocious religious meeting 
ever held in the United States.” 

On the first occasion it was 2 
o’clock in the morning before the 
services closed. Thereafter, it was 
as late as 4—or not at all. For 
seven days and six nights the 
vast encampment was never still. 
Cooking, eating, sleeping, all the 
human functions were carried 
out simultaneously and in chaotic 
mélange with divine services. 

Day and night, Reverend Lyle 
and his brethren, themselves 
near the point of exhaustion, 
ministered to their charges. Vain- 
ly the more responsible clergy- 
men sought to stem and restrain 
the growing hysteria. John Lyle, 


pleaded with the people: “Guard 
against this enthusiasm, which, 
like a worm, destroys the beauty 
of this revival and will ere long 
discredit the work of God.” He 
persuaded one tumultous congre- | 
gation to end the Babel of sing- 
ing six different hymns at once 
and persuaded them to unite on 
one. But volunteer exhorters fed 
the fires of zeal. 

For many, the feverish emo- 
tions stirred up within them be- 
came intolerable, too powerful to 
be contained. Weeping and cry- 
ing out gave little surcease. 
Minds in anguish demanded re- 
lief of the body. Extravagant 
manifestations, termed by the 
ministers “podily exercises,” 
seized on the people and the. 
meeting took on the semblance 
of Bedlam, a battlefield, and a 
pagan rout combined. 

Wrought-up worshipers began 
to fall to the ground. Shaken by 
tremors, shrieking, and groaning, 
men, women, and children keeled 
over. Singly or by scores or by 
hundreds they dropped as if 
struck by lightning or mowed 
down. They lay twitching convul- 
sively or stiff and still, in deep 
trances which lasted from hours 
to days. 

The slightest suggestion was 
enough to start the falling exer- 
cise. Let a group but sing a line 
from the hymn, “Dissolved by 
Thy goodness, I fall to the 
ground,” and in a trice the slain 
of the Lord were scattered all 
over the field. 

A man vowed he would not fall 
for $1000—and he fell with the 
words in his mouth. Another top- 
pled while defying God and His 
angels to throw him down. Wom- 
en riding to the meeting fell from 
their horses and lay by the road- 


side unconscious or flinging them- 
selves about and kicking their 


‘heels against the ground. “My 


blood tingled as I fell,” one girl 
declared. “A sweet feeling darted 
through my body. I felt great 
weakness during and after the 
falling.” 

The fashionable were not im- 
mune. A well-to-do couple, attend- 


ing the meeting out of curiosity, 


joked as they watched people roll 
in the mud, screaming and cry- 
ing for mercy. Sportively they 
agreed that if either one of them 
should fall, the other would 
stand by and help. To the man’s 


| consternation, his companion sud- 


denly collapsed. Forgetting his 
promise to her he flied at full 
speed but had not gone 200 yards 
before he, too, dropped as if shot. 
Crowds gathered around and 
prayed over the prostrate ones. 

A father, concerned as to what 
might happen to his daughters 
during their frequent swoons, 
threatened to beat them if they 
ever came to such a place again. 
In the midst of his tirade, he 
crashed to the ground. On one oc- 
casion, at least 500 people fell in 
swathes, uttering shrieks. So 
many fell on the third night of 
the meeting that Lyle and others 
toiled for hours picking up inert 
bodies, lest they be trampled. 
They laid them in rows on the 
floor of the big meeting tent. All 
told, 3000 were computed to have 
fallen at Cane Ridge. 

Next, sweeping through the 
meeting like an irrisistible pesti- 
lence, spread “The Jerks.” Peo- 
ple, excited by the praying and 
preaching, suddenly were seized 
by involuntary spasms. 

Half longing for a moment of 
mediation and quiet contempla- 
tion, John Lyle watched the 
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hurly-burly. Past him darted peo- 
ple taken with the “Running Ex- 
ercise.’ Women raced through 
the woods, hair streaming, shriek- 
ing like Furies. Yonder a girl 
spun like a top. 

Reverend Lyle and the other 
clergy did their best to ease the 
throes of poor creatures, tortured 
by convictions of mortal sin. 
Hour after hour they passed 
from one group to another, pray- 
ing with the afflicted and inquir- 
ing of them if they had received 
comfort, whether they had found 
Christ. 

Loud as the roar of Niagara 
was the crowd noise, but punc- 
tuating and swelling it was a con- 
stant barking, baying, and yelp- 
ing. Not all the hound dogs 
brought to the camp meeting, 
giving tongue in concert, could 
have raised such a racket. The 
barking was human, the result 
of another sort of seizure, as com- 
pelling as the jerks. Sinners of 
all ages and stations went down 
on all fours to snap, growl, and 
bark so realistically that new- 
comers believed the noise was be- 
ing made by actual dogs. One 
child was regarded as_ blessed 
because he produced a deep bark 
like a mastiff’s while the best his 
small friends could manage was 
shrill yips like a spaniel’s. Many 
found this barking manifestation 
extremely mortifying, but could 
not escape it—not even some of 
the revivalist preachers in the 
very act of delivering a Scrip- 
tural text. One cleric was heard 
to declaim, “Every knee shall 
bow — bow-wow-wow—and every 
tongue confess.” 

No, the preachers had not all 
been able to hold aloof from the 
waves of excessive emotionalism 
sweeping through the revival, 
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Reverend Lyle admitted to him- 
self. The Presbyterians, of course, 
had maintained a measure of de- 
corum. But as for other denom- 
inations and the volunteer and 
lay exhorters... 


Crowps drifted to stands where 
services were “more lively.” On 
all sides sprang up the volunteer 
soul savers. A boy of 12, sup- 
ported by two men as he neared 
exhaustion, threatened his audi- 
tors with hell-fire for two solid 
hours. 

Girls, forgetting their reserve 
and modesty, besought sinners to 
repent in a most passionate man- 
ner. Reverend Lyle was_ dis- 
tressed to see the serenity proper 
to the sex vanish and in its stead 
appear boldness and forwardness. 
Carried away by the transports 
of their feeling, females from 14 
to 40 began hugging and em- 
bracing everyone in their vicin- 
ity. Men-—especially clergymen 
—came in for a liberal share of 
these caresses. The women be- 
stowed the Kiss of Charity cited 
in Holy Writ, but bestowed it so 
fervently that it seemed, to dis- 
comfited ministers, to depart 
from the sacred and verge on the 
profane. 

Hubbub rose to a peak of pan- 
demonium. Animals fied the for- 
est. Noisy revels vied in volume 
with religious rites, as liquor was 
brought in by men of ill will and 
sold freely. Reverend Lyle per- 
ceived that the blackleg, the cut- 
purse, and the prostitute had fil- 
tered in among the godly. It was 
impossible to separate the sheep 
from the goats. Through the 
meeting ground swaggered wild 
young fellows from adjoining 
towns with bold-eyed, free-man- 
nered young hussies at their 


sides. The confusion and excite- 
ment of a revival afforded such 
opportunities as no masquerade, 
no barn-raising, or cornhusking 
ever offered. Well aware of what 
was happening, disturbed minis- 
ters laid plans to segregate the 
sexes during hours allotted for 
sleep. They planned to organize © 
night watches to patrol the camp. 
But the men of God were too few, . 
too occupied, and too weary. De- 
spite their efforts, the very 
preaching stand in the clearing 
was made the scene of nocturnal 
assignations. The aspirations of 
the spirit and the lusts of the 
flesh are contained in one weak 
vessel. Emotions roused to fever 
heat by fierce and fervent exhor- 
tations too often burst the thin 
barrier. August nights were 
warm, and the deep, sheltering 
shadows of the forest were only 
a few steps beyond the circles of 
illumination. 


MUSTERING such philosophy as he 
could, John Lyle later mused on 
the fact that the rate of illegiti- 
mate births inevitably rose after 
revivals. He thought deeply. Yes, 
there had been wild excesses at 
the Cane Ridge Camp Meeting, 
but many a brand had been 
snatched from the burning. A 
young Virginia parson, George 
Baxter, traveled through Ken- 
tucky the following October. He 
wrote in a letter: 

“I found Kentucky, to appear- 
ance, the most moral place I had 
ever seen. A profane expression 
was hardly ever heard. A reli- 
gious awe seemed to prevade the 
country.” 

We do not know what Parson 
Baxter would have written if he 
had visited it not three months 
after Cane Ridge, but nine. 


@ Time Out oF MIND 

Mr. Magruder sailed into his 
office with a bouncy step. He was 
healthy. Each morning, he 
breathed the fresh air at the open 
window. Out went the chest, in 
‘went the chest. The air came in 
‘between. He felt good. Very good. 
‘Into his office with the jaunty 
step. “Good morning,” he crackled. 
“Good morning,” countered the 
switchboard girl. She looked sur- 
prised. But then that was her way. 

Off went his coat. Up rolled 
the sleeves. Down he sat. The man 
of affairs. The reach for the letter 
slitter. There was nothing to slit. 
His mail had been opened. 

Never before had this hap- 
pened. He was disturbed. Buzz, 
buzz, went the button for the 
steno. In she came. In she 
flounced. She was hired because 
of the flouncing. Mr. Magruder 
liked things terse, quick, and 
gusty. He played ping pong that 


way. A nasty serve. No mercy 
about him. 
“Morning,” he said shortly. 


“Take a letter. Take two letters. 
My mail’s been opened by some- 
one. No matter.” 

He began to dictate. His secre- 
tary interrupted him. ‘‘You’ve al- 
ready given me that one, Sir. 

“What? What? Don’t interrupt. 
Of course I haven’t. Just got in.” 

“But, sir, I was just about to 
type it when you buzzed for me.” 

Mr. Magruder put on his mar- 
tyr face. Complete control. No ex- 
asperation. “How could I have? 


wah 
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Just got in. Tell you what.” Here 
kindly. “Read from your notes to 
me if you say I’ve dictated that 
one.’”’ She read from her steno’s 
book. Mr. Magruder’s cheek mus- 
cle twitched. “Excuse me. You’re 
right. Take another letter.” But 
that one, she had too. He didn’t 
feel so good. “All right. Never 
mind, thank you.” She left. He 
swiveled around and looked out 
the window. “Think I’ll get some 
coffee,’ he said to the fat clouds. 
His feet were rubber balls as he 
went out his office, out the outer 
office, into the corridor, and neat- 
ly stabbed the elevator button. 

The elevator man said: “Well, 
here you are again.” 

Magruder looked blankly at 
him, got off at the main floor, 
went into the coffee shop. 

“Goteesm nem sald crisply. to 
Elsie. There was no mistaking 
Mr. Magruder. When he wanted 
coffee, he said “coffee.” 

“My,” she said. ““You’re becom- 
ing a regular coffee fiend.” 

“Coffee fiend? What do you 
mean?” 

“You just had a cup, Mr. Ma- 
gruder.” 

Slehadeameu piaa 

“You were in here just a few 
minutes ago, sir.” 

He looked at her pleadingly. 
“T was in here just a few minutes 
ago?” 

“Of course you were,” she said 
indifferently. What did she care? 

He drank his coffee, not vague- 
ly, not sipping and staring. But 


drank with two gulps. Something 
was wrong. He couldn’t put a 
finger on it. . 

In a dream he ascended the ele- 
vator. His step was not his own. 

In his office, he uncradled his 
phone. “Call my wife,” he said. 

“Tll get her back for you,” said 
the switchboard girl. He winced. 

His phone rang. His wife. “Did 
you forget something, dear?” 

“Forget! Forget!” He was 
shouting now. “What do you 
mean? Never mind honey. I think 
I’m a little tired. What say we go 
away for a few weeks. Do you 
think you can arrange it?” 

She. “But darling, I was about 
to call the travel agency when 
you called back. Of course, let’s 
go away for a while if you wish.” 

He. “Do you mean I told you 
that already?” 

“Yes. Don’t you feel well?” 

“I feel fine. Okay, dear. You 
make the arrangements.” 

He cradled. Then on impulse, 
he lifted the phone again. “Did 
I call my wife twice? 

“Yes, you did) sir!” She sang. 

He looked out the window 
again. Suddenly, he felt tired too. 

He walked out of his office, 
down the elevator to the eighth 
floor. The doctor. 

Mr. Magruder was fighting 
back. He was mad. They couldn’t 
do this to him. The name on the 
door said Dr. Henry Charlet. He 
turned the knob. 

The nurse was crisp, charming. 
He liked her first glance. She 
looked outdoors, hygienic. 

She smiled. “Did you forget 
something, Mr. Magruder?” 

He looked blankly at her. A 
great anger surged in him. He 
ran for the window. 

He sent the venetians up with 
a crash. He settled his index fin- 


gers under the little handles, and 
pushed the window up, put one 
leg over the sill, was about to 
jump when he saw a huddle of 
people gathered on the sidewalk 
about a body that was his very 
own, a face bloodied, a head brok- 
en, the eyes staring up at him, 
unmistakably his own. 

—J. Alvin Kugelmass 


®@ THE MATADOR AND THE HARS 

It happened at Tia Juana dur- 
ing Antonio’s third bull. The 
picadores had done their job. 
The banderilleros had stuck in 
their pairs of darts, and Antonio 
came out slowly for the kill. It 
must have been a very good 
thrust, for the stands yelled ap- 
proval. The bull, however, showed | 
a life he had not had before | 
and charged with great fierceness. | 

Antonio worked the bull again, | 
and made his second thrust. The 
bull seemed immortal. For the 
third time, Antonio stuck in his 
sword. The thrust went home. The 
bull fell over and died quickly. A 
few aficionados half heartedly 
threw in their hats and pocket- 
books. Suddenly my attention was 


@ 


caught by one of Antonio’s to- 
reros, who had just cut off the 
bull’s ears and was presenting 
them to the matador. 

Antonio took the ears, but in- 
stead of holding them high in 
salute as is customary, he stared 


at them a long time. Strangely 
interested, I watched the lone 
_ figure in the ring. Then with a 
sudden gesture, Antonio flung 
down one ear and held the other 
up high. He had decided that the 
fight had not been worth both 
ears. I felt a flood of exaltation; 
| something deep-stirring and mem- 

orable. This man had integrity. 

Back in L. A. I told Gilbert 
about Antonio. 


“Nonsense,” he said, “it was 
prepared for in advance.” 

“What's prepared?” 

“The ears, amigo. Antonio’s 
torero had his orders to cut off 
both ears.” 

“But Antonio didn’t accept 


them. He only took one.” 
“Amigo, but consider the ges- 
ture! He did it only to prove how 
modest he is!” 
I knew Gilbert was right, but I 
told him to go to hell anyway. 
—Michael Blankfort 


m WENDY-ENDY AND THE 

GOOGENFOIBLES 

Wendy-endy came to me to 
mend the moon for her. I told her 
I couldnt mend the moon for her 
till tomorrow because the moon 
wouldnt be broken till tomorrow 
and you cant mend the moon un- 
less its broken. But Wendy-endy 
couldnt wait. “Today,” she cried, 
“today you must mend the moon 
for me.” 

“You cant wait till tomorrow?” 

“Today! today you must mend 
the moon.” So then I broke the 
moon and Wendy-endy clapped 
her hands and cried, ‘““Now mend 
the moon for me.” 

So I mended the moon and 
made it shine like new till it 
looked like a golden dish filled 
with yellow googenfoibles. 

Then Wendy-endy was Satisfied 
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at first but the longer she looked 
at the shining bright googen- 


foibles the more she licked her 
lips and plopped her eyes and at 
last she was saying she must 
have five, exactly five of those 
googenfoibles to eat. So I pried 
loose exactly five small googen- 
foibles exactly the size of her 
small mouth. She put them in her 
small mouth, one by one she ate 
the googenfoibles, one by one she 
swallowed them, one by one she 
made the ugliest face she could 
make as the googenfoibles slid 
down her throat to her small 
white round belly. 

I asked her if she was making 
those ugly faces at me. Then 
Wendy-endy made an ugly face 
uglier than the ugliest she had 
made before. It was then I asked 
her if she hated me and it was 
then she said she loved me even 
though she said it with the ugli- 
est face I ever saw on Wendy- 
endy. So I asked her what was 
the matter with her and what 
was wrong between her and me 
and she answered, “Googenfoibles 
dont taste like they look.” 

“You mean you have a belly- 
ache?” I asked Wendy-endy. 

“T am too polite to have a belly- 
ache,” said Wendy-endy and her 
face was still the ugliest I ever 
saw on her as she said, “Googen- 
foibles dont taste like they look.” 

—Carl Sandburg 


TRIANGLE PHOTOS 


These two volcanoes are located in the Aleutian Island chain which extends for 1000 miles. The 
volcanic islands of the world are arranged almost without exception along fairly definite lines. 


LARTHS SLEEPING FURY 


Volcanoes have a cyclical life, erupting in predictable rhythm. 
Many sources have said that 1947 will be a year of volcanic 
violence. ’47 has turned to Frederick H. Pough for the truth 
about these predictions. His answers, contained in this article, 
are based upon his years of work as a volcanologist, now on 
the staff of the Museum of Natural History in New York. 


By Frederick H. Pough 


THE United States has several 
volcanoes that we regard as dead 
and harmless. As we complacent- 
ly ski on the snow-clad slopes of 
Mount Hood and Mount Rainier, 
we view them with the heedless 
sense of security. But near the 
summit, warmth may yet be felt 
deep in crevices. And no one can 
say that the Northwest will never 
again see volcanic action. We can 
only hope that Nature’s sleeping 


fury will rouse itself in less thick- 
ly populated places. 

Dozens of volcanoes are in 
eruption every year. Stromboli’s 
flaring, off Italy, is so perpetual 
that new eruptions are not worth 
mentioning. African volcanoes, 
like Nyamlagira, erupt and be- 
come calm again with no damage 
being done. The ash of Mount 
Vesuvius and of Guatemala’s 
Santa Maria falls and renews the 
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fertility of the soil. However, not 
all voleanoes produce soil-enrich- 
ing dust, and the lava-covered 
Jand is doomed to sterility for 
many years before a soil mantle 
collects to nourish plant life once 
more. 

In Hawaii we have the almost 
unique situation of two active, 
periodically erupting, but more or 
less benevolent volcanoes. The 
greater of these is Mauna Loa, 
which forms a gently sloping 
cone rising nearly 14,000 feet 
above sea level. It is twice as high 
as that when it is measured from 
its real base, deep on the floor 
of the Pacific. Perched on the 


flank of this great lava pile is 
the subsidiary crater known as 
Kilauea. Near the center of this 


lies a depression, sometimes near- 
ly filled with liquid bubbling lava. 
In late years it has usually been 
empty. 

Not directly connected, appar- 
ently, with the main fissure which 
feeds Mauna Loa’s furnaces, its 
activity is now less frequent than 
that of the parent crater. In 1911 
the Volcano Observatory was set 
up near Kilauea’s fire pit, known 
as Halemaumau. This marked a 
new era in the scientific study of 
voleanic activity by the United 
States. Dr. T. A. Jaggar, Hawaii’s 
active volcanologist for many 
years, developed many _ ap- 
proaches to the problem which 
have proved of aid in the predic- 
tion of eruptions. With reason- 
able certainty today, we can know 
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These volcanoes, Batok, Bromo, and Smeru are near Tosari, Java, not far from Soerabaya. Dutch 
East Indies volcanoes have produced more explosive matter than all the rest of the world. 


ob 
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From 20,000 feet an aerial photo shows the re- 
birth of Krakatoa, volcanic island off the coast 
of Java. Blown to bits by the great explosion 
of 1883, Krakatoa raises its crater once more 
from a thousand feet below the surface of the 


sea, and forms a new island. The mouth of the 
crater is visible in a corner of the newly 
formed island, three miles in diameter. Break- 
ers are the cause of the white ring. After 
the eruption, little wisps of steam, 300 feet 


high, appear where the sea has broken over 
the crater’s rim. As the steam increases 
in volume shutting in the air of the crater, 
a second explosion occurs. The dust and ash 
filled steam rises -to still greater heights. 


that no unannounced eruption 
can occur in either of the active 
vents. Similar studies elsewhere 
—in Java and Japan, on the 
flanks of Mount Vesuvius, and in 
the West Indies—have reduced 
the hazard of unexpected erup- 
tions in these volcanic regions. 


THERE are many types of volca- 
noes. There is the ancient, pre-. 
historic fissure types, now prac- 
tically unknown, except possibly 
in Iceland. There are, on the other 
extreme, the short-lived pimples 
like Paricutin. 

Fissure eruptions of great lava 
sheets have formed high plat- 
forms like the Deccan Plateau 
of India and the Columbia River 
Plateau. These appear to have 
been a characteristic of more 
ancient volcanic activity than 
of today’s. Geologists know 
that lavas and volcano types have 
been exhibiting an evolution 
through the geological ages. An 
early rock classification of once 
molten rocks was largely based 
upon their geologic age, rather 
than their compositions. Volea- 
noes of the fissure type must be 
related to major crustal move- 
ments and the invasion of the 
upper solid rocks by great masses 
of liquid which in part escape to 
the surface. 

Lava-filled fissures which repre- 
sent such migrations that failed 
to reach the surface are wide- 
spread. Sometimes we find great 
intruded masses of lava rock 
which formed buried sheets be- 
neath layered cap. Subsequent 
erosion often exposes these, ac- 
complishing in the end a result 
that the rising liquid was unable 
to achieve. The Palisades along 
New York’s Hudson River, are 
such* an abortive lava flow. Its 
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POPOCATEPETL STANDS IN ITS 17,849 FEET SPLENDOR NOT FAR FROM MEXICO CITY. 


JOHN JAY 


Villarica is one of a chain of volcanoes in the Chilean Andes. The green sky blends with the 
waters of Lake Villarica, near Pucon. In the background is the peak which has erupted with 
smoke, glow, or fumes six times since 1910. Chilean volcanoes have been the world’s least studied. 


greater resistance to erosion 
created an effect misleadingly 
like the real lava sheet it might 
have made. 

Modern voleanoes are distrib- 
uted in definite belts in the earth. 
There is little likelihood that any 
New Yorker will awake one morn- 
ing to find another Paricutin 


erupting under his ailanthus 
trees. The unstable, rapidly 
changing regions of the earth 


now characterized by frequent 
earthquakes and volcanoes large- 
ly center around the Pacific. 
Mathematicians, geologists, and 
physicists can prove that any 
theory that continents are mi- 
grating, moving together into the 
Pacific basin, is quite untenable. 


However, the facts of frequent 
earthquakes, the ocean deeps, and 
the ever-renewed volcanic activ- 
ity pose a problem still in need of 
explanation. Some of the  vol- 
canoes are very ancient in terms 
of years, though they are young 
from the broader geologic time 
scale. Through incessantly  re- 
newed eruptions in those years 
they have built great piles. Oriza- 
ba, in the Mexican voleanic belt 
is over 18,000 feet high, while 
Chimborazo towers 20,500 feet. 
These great piles of rock repre- 
sent eruption after eruption down 
through many ages. The shapes 
of the mounds is determined by 
their products. Stiff viscous lavas 
and *piles of loose rocks build 
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Paricutin, debutante among volcanoes, is located in the high plains west of Mexico City. A violent 
Orange gold makes a display against a night sky in recent pyrotechnics photographed in 1944. 
Paricutin was probably the first volcano to be scientifically studied from the moment of its birth. 


steep cones, climbing upwards at 
an angle of about 30°. Fluid 
watery lava forms the gentle 
mounds rising only a few hun- 
dred feet per mile like Mauna 
Loa and Kilauea. 

The long-lived great volcanoes, 
the Etnas, Vesuviuses, and Popo- 
catepetls are the seat of ever- 
renewed eruptions, which can be 
anticipated. Therefore, measures 
can be taken to mitigate the 
harmful effects. Some offer little 
threat to human life. These are 
the Kilauea-Nyamlagira type 
which, within historic times, have 
bubbled their gases harmlessly 
away, often from a seething lava 
cauldron. Spectacular as_ this 
often is, it presents no hazard to 


parallel the destructive force of 
the great gas explosions, princi- 
pally steam, that characterize the 
more dangerous eruptions. Vol- 
canoes with records of repeated 
blasts should be studied, and if 
their situation is such that they 
constitute a considerable threat 
to human life, a warning service 
is essential. 

Generations of geologists have 
speculated on the cause. of vol- 
canoes, the sources of their heat, 
the reasons for their location. 
Many factors are involved, but 
their heat must be largely prime- 
val, retained within the earth 
ever since its orginal solidifica- 
tion. Of all the explanations for 
the rise of lava, the presence of 
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Steam and smoke can be seen spiraling above Naples from the most famous of all volcanoes, 
Vesuvius, when it erupted during the Allied occupation in April, 1944. Vesuvius has been active 
intermittently since 79 AD with many severe explosions and only three long periods of quiescence. 


ereat quantities of fluxing gas is 
the only satisfactory mechanism 
This must be a means by which 
the lava eats its way upwards, 
probably boring for itself a rela- 
tively narrow tube through which 
it ascends 40 miles or more. This 
rise starts from a level where 
theory places a continuous layer 
of liquid rock. 

Submarine eruptions and earth- 
quakes presaging volcanic out- 


bursts will continue to exact their 
toll of human life, with tidal 
waves and tumbling dwellings, in 
spite of all our learning. Even 
man’s most terrifying weapon, the 
atomic fission bomb, is dwarfed 
by the awful power escaping 
from deep within the earth. 
Volcanologists everywhere in 
the world have developed a series 
of measurements to indicate the 
imminence of eruptions. Records 


kept at Hawaii through all his- 
toric time show repeating cycles 
_ of activity. Because of this it was 
possible for Dr. Jaggar to predict 
the last eruptions of Mauna Loa, 
together with the probable course 
of the expected lava flow. Accord- 
ing to experience, major erup- 
tions of Mauna Loa’s summit can 
_be expected every three and one 
third years, with lava flows from 
the flanks every six years. 
-In 1934 Dr. Jaggar predicted 
the occurence and direction of 
the 1935 flow. After this tour de 
force he further predicted that 
the flow would pursue a course 
which would threaten Hilo, and 
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suggested a startling remedy. 
This was the famous flow that was 
bombed by the Army Air Forces. 
The bombing accomplished its 
mission, it broke open the lava 
tunnel through which the flow 
was feeding and forced it to start 
afresh far up on the mountain’s 
slopes. Before the second tongue 
reached a threatening point, the 
force of this eruption had been 
expended and the flow came to a 
halt. It had been frustrated in its 
reach toward Hilo’s busy harbor, 
the second in importance in the 
Territory. 

Predictions can be made by a 
review of the cyclical history of 
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The portion of the diagram by Harold Faye on the left shows a cross section of a volcano and 
its conduit of molten material bursting up from the interior through the granitic crust to the 
surface. On the right is the interior with its molten layers which surround the liquid iron core of 
the earth. This is the accepted conception of the earth’s interior based on earthquake study. 


be 


Hawaii’s eruptions, but these are 
necessarily broad. More accurate 
and specific predictions wait upon 
the interpretation of the daily 
records kept at the Observatory. 
Measurements are made of 
ground tilt at Kilauea; for rising 
lava will upset this and notable 
changes have been recorded, some 
of which have been found to coin- 
cide with eruptive activity. 

The Volcano Letter for the 
middle of 1946 reported that: 
“Tilt records indicate that there 
has been a slight pressure build- 
up under both Kilauea and Mauna 
Loa during the past two years. 
There is, then, a possibility that 
either Kilauea or Mauna Loa may 
erupt in the next year or two 


HAROLD FAYE 
The map represents the Pacific “arena of fire’’ with the belt of active volcanoes. Beginning at 
Antarctica and stretching to Alaska it continues its arcuate course across the Aleutians and Japan 
extending into the East Indies thus completing the volcanic link between the Americas and Asia. 


with but few additional premoni- 
tory symptoms.” 

On the basis of the cycles, too, 
we can look for an eruption in 
the relatively near future, prob- 
ably this year. When the new 
eruption comes we can look for a 
spectacle of great magnificence. 
But the teeth of the fiery mon- 
ster are being drawn by the con- 
tinuing efforts at scientific con- 
trol. Hawaii has an expert staff 
of scientists to foresee eruptions 
and find ways of controlling the 
course of lava streams. Though 
we can never prevent eruptions, 
we can perhaps look with increas- 
ing safety at the incomparable 
spectacles which eruptive activity 
will bring. 


EXDUCATORS and psychologists have 
had me pretty worried about 
what these troubled times were 
_ doing: to our children. How could 


children feel sale in a world un- 
der threat of destruction or, at 


_ the very least, revolution? What 
could children believe in a world 


of shifting standards and univer- 


sal conflict? Anxiously I began to 


watch children around me react 
to life today. But I did not watch 
anxiously for long, not after I 
realized why we worry so much 
and why we needn’t bother. 

We adults are the ones who 


grew up in a changing world. 


We’re the ones who don’t feel 
safe and don’t know what to be- 
lieve, not our children. They’re 
growing up in a changed world, 
the real hope for which is more 
change. Standards aren’t shift- 
ing. They’ve_ shifted. We’ve 


watched “ladies” become women 


who worked or apologized be- 
cause they didn’t. We’ve watched 
capital find it was no better than 
labor and often no _ brighter. 
We’ve seen cooks earn more 
money than school teachers and 
laborers more than many law- 
yers. We’ve watched science 


- make nonsense of treasured reli- 
- gious and social beliefs while it 
‘brought us fantastic comforts 


Re 


Resi we do not leave them aie 


By Hannah Lees 


and more fantastic dangers. If 
we can watch these changes a 
still find our world genera’ 
good, we’re healthily adaptabl 

If we could do it without ince 
of uneasiness, we’d be supermen. 
Whatever we feel, let’s not in: 
that our children share the 1 
easiness. They are not interestec 
PROBABLY the most striking differ- 
ence between our children and 
ourselves is that, while we took 
privilege and inborn superiority 
of certain social groups for 
granted, our children take equal- 
ity for granted. In our childhood, 
many people had servants. If we 
thought about their lot at all, our 
reaction was, “Poor Daisy, let’s 
give her this cast off coat.” If we 
still worried we’d comfort our- 
selves with, “If she was bright 


‘enough to care she wouldn’t be a 


servant.” 

Recently, I heard two children, 
whose parents were lucky enough 
to have a cook, talking it over. 
“She gets $30 a week,” said the 
little girl with awe, doubtlessly 
quoting. ‘Well,’ answered her. 
brother, ‘would you want to do 
all she does for $30 a week?” 

Grown-ups in our day could do 
no wrong, or if they did, you’d 
better not mention it. Parents 


per than the old group 
e of children versus adults, 
is to be based on an honest 
for good government. 

own children were discuss- 
departed visitor one night 
- dinner. The visitor was the 
au hter of a prominent child 
ologist who applies her the- 
; of self-expression a bit too 
fully. “I don’t think Freda’s 
other brings her up very well, 
you?” said one. “No,” said the 
er. “She thinks all she has to 
0 when she wants something is 


laybe we’re too easy on you?” 
hey looked at me sideways with 
cret smiles, shy at being forced 
' unpremediated frankness. 
“Sometimes, when you let us get 
away with things.” They know 
what they want so well—and 
et they. want seems, at times, 
_ to be so close to what is good for 
em and for the world— that I 
ften have the feeling that it is 
_ we who are the immature ones. 


Sy Preicnes a lot of fine yeasty talk 
-in our town that the private 
schools ought to open their 
classes to Negroes. Talk, but thus 
_ far nothing else. After one school, 
with quite a progressive reputa- 
tion, had a Negro speaker at as- 
sembly, several children asked 
their teachers why there were no 
Negro students. They felt there 
- ought to be. The teacher passed 
the “hot potato” to the principal, 
who came and talked to the chil- 
dren in class. The school wanted 
to take in Negroes, he said, but 


us has opened its doors to Negro — 


a step 
A rather famous college 


students just this year. This ‘was 
not because the parents were — 
ready for the step, nor because 
the trustees were. It was because 
the students held mass meetings, 
demanded action, and got it. 


Most of the problems that worry 
us just aren’t problems to chil- 
dren. Or, if they are problems, 
they are not something to grap- 
ple with, not anything to worry 


‘about. I am not talking here of 


probiems of health or hunger or 
shelter, which I suspect are less | 
in this country than they have © 
ever been, but which are devastat- 
ing to all ages. I’m talking of all 
the issues short of life and death, 
which we tend to feel may make 
or mar civilization. One of them 
which I have been mildly con- 
cerned with is the changing sta- 
tus of women and the evident 
conflict between homes and jobs. 
Should we keep on trying to rec- 
oncile the two, or sooner or later 
yield to the often overwhelming 
demands of domesticity? 

It was with considerable inter- 
est, therefore, that I heard our 
daughter—after five years of 
watching my efforts at reconcilia- 
tion—say flatly that when she 
grew up she was just going to be 
a home person. Ah, I thought, a 
trend and maybe a good one. 
With dewy delight I saw her 
learn at six to make beds. One 
morning when she was helping 
me, I said admiringly, but with 
faint malice, too, that it was go- 
ing to be a fine thing for a home 
person to do these things so well. 
She thought this over while we 


oh eight, abe’ beginning to 


figure out how to manage it. “I 
like horses and wearing pants, so 
_ I think I'll have a ranch when I 


grow up. But I want to have a 
lot of children, of course, so”’— 
sound the note of realism—“I’'ll 


_ have to marry someone who likes 


horses, too. I’ll have to find a cow- 


boy who likes me.” We used to 


dream of marrying the Prince of 


4 Wales or Rudolph Valentino. 


_ Most of us are desperately anx- 


ious to spare our children pain, 


__ both physical and emotional. I 


of serious 
fear. Lots of us are still afraid of 


wonder sometimes if pain, short 
injury, isn’t mostly 


all the shiny instruments of 


- science. Our children aren’t. A 


hypodermic needle is less alarm- 
ing to most of them than to us. 

- That goes for psychic trauma, 
too. A city-dwelling six-year-old I 


_ know arrived home late one after- 


noon from visiting a friend a cou- 


_ livering laundry 


ee 


ple of blocks away. She was hard- 
ly in the door before she began 
to tell her mother, more with in- 
terest than alarm, that a boy de- 
in the next 
block had made a very obscene 
suggestion to her, which she 
quoted and seemed to under- 
stand. Her mother went cold as 
she saw her child’s entire future 
emotional adjustment in jeop- 
ardy. She began carefully, but in- 
adequately, to explain that some 
people who were not quite bright 
said things like that and just to 
forget the whole thing. “But he 
couldn’t have been real crazy, 
Mommy,” said the little girl re- 


te “Anyway, I said 


PA 


funnies come?” Suite 
A thing we ‘worry abou 
more everyday plane is th 
ence of the radio, the mov 
comics—in fact, the mass 
temporary entertainmen 
I think we needn’t be alarm 


We were conventionally 
cerned when, for most of 
our children demanded 


“Toastlets” because they giv 
stronger bones, then “Wh 
kins” because we want to 
up to be champions, and t 
“Chocoswallow” because we 
to get our vitamins. But that 
gullibility turned out to ey 
part of education. Now. it’s 


get that secret code button. oe Es 
And the listening habit carries 
over. A nine-year-old I know we 
telling his mother about a di 
cussion he had with his teacher 
about whether the President — 
should have fired Mr. Wallace. — 
His mother asked if the teacher 
wasn’t surprised. “No,” said the — 
boy, “she agreed with me.” _ 
“But I meant surprised that 
you knew, darling,” said his 
mother with smug fondness. 
“Cripes, no,” said the boy, “she — 
knew I’d heard it on the radio.” 
As for the searing effect of all 
that dramatized violence you 
hear so much about, let an adult 
listen awhile to the children’s 
hour and he’ll hear not only all 
the most admirable boy scout 
precepts, but propaganda along 
lines of racial and religious tol- 
erance that were never even 
thought of when we were young. 
If a child finds the violence really 
upsetting, a wise child psychia- 
trist once told me, he’ll turn it ( 


toed Treasure Island at bed- 
after the first chapter be- 
it. gave them bad dreams. 
‘y wanted to leave the movies 
izard of Oz when the witch 
e by on a bicycle. The only 
ally contemporary entertain- 
ment T’ve seen a child disturbed 
by was in the funny papers. A 
ittle girl was reading in a comic 
bout a hen who was henpecking 
er rooster husband. She beat 
m with a broom when he was 
ow about doing the dishes, 
ied out his feathers when he 
nderstandably tried to sneak 
out of the house, and finally 
és chained him to the sink. The child 
- brought the quaint story to her 
mother with a puzzled expres- 
- sion. “Mum, why does she do all 
7 that?” she asked. “Doesn’t she 
pike him?” 

If they don’t always under- 
Stand our adult behavior, they go 
3 a long way toward understanding 


_ their own. In our day, psychology 


was a dim and rather purple 
- word. To a good many children 
- now, even if they don’t know the 
word, it is a way of life. I’ve seen 
a little girl in a large family 
_ climb up in her mother’s lap and, 
hugging her desperately, say, 
_ “Mummy, when I feel like this I 
want to say, ‘You’re my mummy 
and nobody else’s.’ I know that 
isn’t true, but it’s what I want to 
say.” No need for either a min- 
ister or a psychiatrist to help 
wrestle with that sense of pos- 
sessiveness. I’ve heard a small 
_ boy, chided for laughing unkind- 
ly when his mother fell over a 
chair and hurt herself, answer 
calmly, “I know it wasn’t funny, 
but it was a funny sight.” I’ve 
heard quarreling brothers and 
sisters burst out to interfering 


urs” r seldom. do, bute they 


= tu S 
fight. All the ‘brothers fark S Ee 
we know fight, now. We'll get. 
‘over it.” I’ve heard a small boy 
complaining that nobody liked 
him, after a game he had been 
playing with some other children 
ended in quarrel. And I heard his 
sister explain, “Naturally they 
like you or they wouldn’t have 
asked you to play with them in 
the first place.” 

They know about life, most of 
them. They take the theory of 
equality and the need to con- 
tribute for granted. They take 
change and growth for granted. 
And they aren’t afraid or resent- 
ful of any of it as most adults 
are. 


In a play called The Silver e 


Cord, presented a good many 
years ago, a trapped adolescent 
said the thing to do with children 
was “have them and love them 
and leave them alone.” There is 
still no defense against growing 
up without love, anymore than 
there is against the atomic bomb. 
But short of either of these devas- 
tations, it strikes me that if our 
children don’t do a better job of 
civilization than we have, it won’t 
be the fault of the changing 
world, but because we couldn’t 
leave them alone to adapt to it. 


hen sega on 


Sabai ts not always as it is shown in films, but the trut. 


ee oe 


about the islands and the people is more. interesting than the 
ae 


Dende: told about them 


MENTION Tahiti to the man in 
American streets and you evoke 
a vision of a tropical paradise in 


- technicolor. He imagines it to be 


a place where man neither tills 
the soil, sows, nor reaps; but 


- rather sits in the cool shade of,a 


tree and waits for the fruit to 
drop in his lap. 

This is the Tahiti depicted upon 
the screen in at least a dozen 
films. This also is the Tahiti de- 
scribed by more than one author, 
who, after a two or three week 
sojourn in the island, returns to 
the United States and writes a 
travel book about it. 

There is another Tahiti, known 
to those of us who have been 
privileged to spend from six to a 
dozen years there. It is less allur- 
ing, less of a garden of Eden, per- 
haps, than the Tahiti portrayed 
by Hollywood, but still it is a curi- 
ous and interesting place. 

First to strike the eye of the 
newcomer is the lush green of the 
vegetation. Then one sees the 
6000-foot high, Gibraltar-shaped 
Mount Orofena, which forms an 


By Frangois Sinnett 


imposing backdrop to the city 
and its crescent-shaped harbor. — 
The Quai des Subsistences, Pa- i 
peete’s principal street, skirts the ~ 
harbor, well-shaded by _ tall, 
spreading trees. Along this street 
the stores and public buildings : 
are set. Most of them are wooden : 
and they are usually well-painted. — 
Only two or three are more than — 
two stories in height. : 
Tahiti is a French colony, but 
residents of pure French descent — 
number less than 500. Of the is- — 
land’s 50,000 inhabitants, about 
80 per cent are of pure or mixed 
Polynesian ancestry. Next come 
the Chinese, with 7000 to 8000. 


_There are about 50 Americans — 


and lesser numbers of Swiss, — 
British, Poles, Italians, Austrians, 
and Russians. : 
At least nine tenths of the re- 
tail business and manufacturing — 
and a share of the wholesale 
trade is in the hands of the Chi- 
nese. They bake the bread, raise 
the vegetables, and sell them at 
the public market. They tailor 
your clothes and make your 


shoes or sandals—by hand. The 
race is the richest per capita on 
Tahiti. 

The Frenchman rules the is- 
lands and the Chinese monopo- 
lizes commerce and _ industry. 
What is there left for the Tahi- 
tian to do? How does he make a 
living? 

The native is the small farmer, 
the fisherman, and the hewer of 
wood. If he lives in the country, 
he harvests the copra and raises 
such indigenous products as ba- 
nanas, pineapples, papaya, taro, 
yams, and manioc—always on a 
small scale. He has neither the 
land nor the ambition usually to 
become a large-scale producer. 

Natives and half-castes are 
highly-skilled fishermen. Fish oc- 
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cupies a more important part in 
the diet of the islanders than does 
meat in that of the Americans. 
As there are few facilities for re- 
frigeration and none for deep- 
freezing, fish are ordinarily 
caught at night, sold early the 
next morning in the market, and 
eaten the same day. 


THE archipelago’s sole periodical 
is a four-page, tabloid-size daily, 
called the Press. It is published 
by the colonial Government. It 
contains no local news whatever. 
Its columns are filled with dis- 
patches from France and other 
parts of Europe. Only occasional 
brief mention is made of what 
goes on in the United States, un- 
less Congress happens to be con- 


"clear. 


he puts ‘world : 5o not 
bother Tahitians too. deeply, how- 

Feveric. 

_ Artists and authors alike have 

extolled: the beauty and sym- 

+ metry of face and body of the 

_ Tahitians. One who has. never 

seen them might well imagine 

them the world’s most beautiful 
people. Gaugin, the noted French 
painter, did much to fix this be- 
lief. His portraits seemed to en- 
dow the Tahitian woman, espe- 
cially, with a beauty which par- 
took of the spiritual as well as 
the physical. 

A preponderantly high propor- 
tion of native women have regu- 

- lar features. So that, even when 
they are not actually beautiful, 

_ they cannot be said to be ugly. 

i All of them, when they permit 
it to grow, have long, thick, 
straight jet-black hair. Worn 

- loosely over back and shoulders, 
this delights the eye beyond be- 

_ lief. Almost without exception, 
too, their breasts are firm and 
erect, their necks, arms, and legs 
well-rounded. In complexion, car- 
riage, and posture, they easily ex- 
cel any women of the white race. 

Except that none wear stock- 
ings and a considerable number 
go barefoot, Tahitian’ women 
dress not unlike white women. 
Their dresses are usually made 
by Chinese seamstresses, who 
achieve more or less faithful re- 
productions of styles illustrated 
in the catalogues of Montgomery 
Ward or Sears Roebuck. 

If they wear bracelets, rings, or 
brooches, such items are of local 


me aang. 
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emcee site and aromatic 
‘Thus — 


The latter is usually ho 
of Aone nos flowers - 


She may bathe as ditens ae thre 
times daily. Lipstick — 


As for the men, their mo 
dress is practically indistinguist Fs 
able from that of the Europ 
or American. In town, he -we 
shirt, pants, shoes, and socks. 
Few Tahitians go bareheaded. All 
wear headgear of some kind— 
usually straw hats woven by their 


wives. 
Coats are always worn LO. 
church, or to public fanttie 
even though the wearer may be 
barefoot. The favorite attire of 
the male Tahitian is the two- piece 
white wash suit, stiffly starche 3 
and well-pressed. Si 
Island residents, whether whitee™ 
yellow, or brown, have managed g 
to preserve their individuality. 
Here people do not all live in the 
same kinds of houses, use the 
same style of furniture and table- 
ware, nor eat the same brand of 
breakfast cereal. The men do not 
all wear suits of identical cut, nor 
the women all try to dress alike. 
Nor do freakish costumes, male 
or female, attract undue atten- 
tion or ridicule. If a man decides, 
for example, that he would like 
to gratify his ego by donning a 
pair of red shorts, a green sport 
shirt, and a pearl-gray beret, he 
just wears them—and that’s that. 
Women frequently appear on the 
streets in daytime with bare mid- 
riffs and ballet-length skirts. 
A Frenchman, and the island’s 
only avowed nudist, makes one 
very important concession to con- 


: SIP 
I matey Pap 
s a pair of overalis= tie 
with a bib. This dispenses 
the discomfort of wearing a 


'TeNET of the native philosophy 
s that money was not made to 
hoard, save, or invest—but to 
yen. Give the average Tahitian 
«$1, 000 and it will be gone in a 
 week’s time or less. Some of it 
ay be spent for more or less 
durable goods, such as sewing 
a machines or phonographs, or for 
wearing apparel. The big part, 
however, will be spent for food 
and drink. When he is flush, the 
native just can’t. say ‘no’ to the 
shiftless friend or relative who 
asks him for a loan—even though 
he knows it will never be repaid. 
_ The sale of liquor in Tahiti and 
_ other islands of the colony is un- 
restricted and there are many 
_ drunks of both sexes. Beer and 
an inferior grade of rum are pro- 
‘a duced locally. Native weddings 
e 


and anniversary celebrations are 
frequently drunken orgies, which 
‘may last for four or five days, or 
until the liquid refreshment is 
exhausted. 

Outwardly, at least, the native 
is very religious. He loves to sing 
_ —he enjoys listening to long ser- 
mons—he likes to get up in meet- 
ing and testify about how the 
Lord blessed him and brought 
him to grace. He will squat prac- 
tically all night on his haunches 
on the floor of a himene house, or 
chapel. Joining lustily in the sing- 
ing of hymns, giving ear to 
lengthy testimonies of his neigh- 
bors, and now and again ha- 
ranguing the assemblage himself. 
Everybody present gets a chance 
to speak. 

In the rural districts, especially, 


cur Se often as t 
week. There is usually a. aoe 


along about midnight. Then hot 


coffee, with plenty of sugar, and 
bread are served. But no priest or 


= 


missionary has ever been able to 4 
sell the Tahitian the white man’s 


code of sexual morality. He lis- ~ 


tens patiently to their exhorta- i 


tions—then proceeds to live his 
life according to his own lights. 

When a native girl reaches the 
age of puberty, it is the rule, 


rather than the exception, that — 


she indulge in sexual relations 
with the young man of her choice. 
Gratification of the carnal ap- 
petite entails no more remorse 
than does eating or drinking 
when one is hungry or thirsty. 

If the girl becomes pregnant 
and bears a child, it is regarded 
merely as the natural conse- 
quence of a natural act. She is 
not censured nor condemned by 
friends or relatives, nor is she 
ridiculed behind her back. If the 
father of the child decides to sup- 
port it and its mother—well and 
good. If not, no fuss is made. The 
girl or her family rear the young 
one and the courts rarely hear of 
such cases. No stigma ever at- 
taches to the child, by reason of 
his “illegitimacy.” 

Until she takes a mate, at least, 
the young woman is owner of her 
body. She may have one or sever- 
al affairs before she finally de- 


cides to settle down to marital. 


existence. AS soon as a girl is 
sufficiently mature to attract the 
attention and admiration of the 
opposite sex (this usually occurs 
at about the age of 14 years) she 
is approached secretly during the 
daytime by some young buck who 
has taken a shine to her. He asks 
to visit her in her home, after 


e ae which * is usually on the 
floor, with the rest of the family, 
n a single-room bamboo house. 
That night, after the girl and 
er family have retired, the youth 
Steals silently into the dwelling, 
tiptoes his way to where the girl 
is lying and beds with her. 
. _ Even if they are awake, the 
_girl’s father or brothers raise no 
/ outcry, but rather feign slumber. 
Only in rare cases, where the man 
is a notorious scoundrel, do they 
_ intervene. 
Needless to say, connubial al- 
lianeces in Tahiti-are easily con- 
tracted and easily broken. As 
elsewhere, there are laws cover- 
ing marriage and divorce. To 
marry or not to marry, however, 
is a question entirely optional 
with the interested parties. 
“What will people say, if we 
live together without being mar- 


ried?” does not even enter into it. 


People mind their own business. 


IF THERE is any place in the world 
where racial equality exists, Ta- 
hiti is it. White man, brown man, 
yellow man sit side by side in 
public meeting, theater, restau- 
rant, or public conveyance. All 
races intermarry. The term “half- 
caste” here bears no opprobrium. 
It is the Chinese, rather than the 
Caucasian, who is most prone to 
assert his “racial superiority.” 

Tahiti has never seen a lynch- 
ing. Highway robberies and other 
‘erimes of violence are exceeding- 
ly rare. With a population of 
50,000 on the island, murders have 
not occurred on the average of 
one in five years. 

The last man to be executed in 
the colony was guillotined more 
than 20 years ago. The guillotine 


es him, are beedes , 
. She tells him where © 


is now dismantled — its once- | 


gleaming blade today is brown 


with rust. 
As elsewhere, the cost of living 
in the islands has advanced tre- 


mendously in the past six years. | : 


Eggs are expensive and some- 
times searce. Fish are cheap or 
dear, depending upon the season 
and their abundance. If the mar-. 
ket is glutted, a 20-pound tuna 
may bring as little as 50 cents. 
If the day’s catch is very light, 
the same fish may bring $2.50. 

If a man is economical and can 
get along without an automobile, 
a telephone, and a few more com- 
forts which the modern American 
has come to consider indispensi- 
ble, he and a native mistress or 
wife can live fairly comfortably 
on an income of $45 to $50 per 
month. But it is a vain endeavor 
to come to Tahiti in search of em- 
ployment. Almost all jobs are 
seasonal and pay very low. Fur- 
thermore, the French government 
is reluctant to grant visas to 
foreigners coming to Tahiti to 
gain a livelihood. Tahiti is for 
those who want little and can 
bring most of it with them. 


OUTBOMBT MAN 

\ ral large New York banks 
y received the following 
from a German civilian, 


ot I not. I am a friend of Amer- 
se ae but an outbombt man, who 
has lost all. I beg you to send me 
‘a present of victuals, lard, pork, 
iscuit, cocoa, chocolate, and per- 
haps a cigar. 

_ Farther I need, a dress, a cloak, 
a water-proof cloak, a shirt, a 
dress shirt, underwest, pants, a 
ullover, stocking, dinner jacket 


-foot length 30 cm., collar white, 
size 39. The things can be worn. 
I am much obliged to you for 
your kindness. 
Yours faithfully, 
(signed) E. Zuhlsdorf” 
—Julian Bach, Jr. 


II—LITTLE BROTHERS 
In the remote village of Ka- 
 wazu, Hama, an old Japanese 
farmer, gave his explanation of 
_ why the occupation has been so 
peaceful. It seems, after all these 
years, that the Japanese have 
always loved the Americans. 
“Japanese all time consider Amer- 
ican big brother,” he said. ‘““When 
man fights big brother he expects 
beating.” 
—Darrell Berrigan 


- @ TRADE OF THE WORLD 


or calling, glove, galoshes, shoe 


The Merchant Marine, probably _ fe 
impatient with popular indiffer- 4 


ence to world trade, and no doubt 


eager to explain what it does — 
with its 7000 ships, has put the a 
whole matter in terms of house- — 
hold necessities. In this light, that — 
aloof and somewhat incompre- — 
hensible term “world trade” — 
emerges from the annals of Con- 


_ gress with a-startling intimacy. — 


Look around your house, sug- 
gests the Merchant Marine. The © 
tungsten filament of light bulbs, — 
the camphor oil for moth balls, 
and the tung oil base for the — 
kitchen paint all come from 
China. India, half way around the — 
world, sends us shellac, the West 
Indies, mahogany. Cork -is im-— 
ported from Spain or Portugal, — 
pencil graphite from Russia or 
Mexico. The tanners who prepare 
shoe leather use logwood from 
the British West Indies and Haiti, 
or quebracho from Argentina. 
Shoe polish has a base of yellow 
beeswax from the West Indies or 
Africa. Russian peppermint oil 
gives tang to our chewing gum 
and chicle from Central or South 
America forms its base. Our 
canned goods are put up in tin 
mined in Malaya or Bolivia. 

Next time you lay in a supply 
of cosmetics, ladies, think of the 
sailors. They brought you almond 
oil from Spain, rose oil from Bul- 
garia, orange flower oil from 


Trance, and. clove sie from Mada- 
gascar, And, kids, next time you 
get dosed with castor oil, you 


India. 
% _ —Harry Edward Neal 


~™MSanctuary IN AREQUIPA 
_. World travelers who know their 
way around South America often 
go a thousand miles off course 
to spend a night or two in 
_ Arequipa, Perias 
| Tia (Aunt) Bates, 76, runs the 
| world’s most unusual boarding- 
house in one of the hemisphere’ s 
“most unusual locations there, a 
f quiet mountaintop street 6000 
. miles from New York. 
ie ‘Noel Coward arrived one mid- 
night, scheduled for an overnight 
stop. He sat down to a hot din- 
e ner and plenty of conversation in 
a half dozen languages; stayed 
_ three months. He not only turned 
- out one of his sparkling plays in 
_ the interval but penned a poem in 
Be lia’s dog-eared guest book which 
is still widely quoted by old 
B hoarded-i in meeting spots from 
Santiago to Singapore. 
The Duke of Windsor, back in 
_ his Prince of Wales, Empire sales- 
man touring days, had his crested 
retinue toss all their carefully 
laid plans out the window so he 
could visit Tia Bates. General 
_ Pershing dropped in; the late 
Premier Venizelos of Greece, 
pee parti and the late Grace 


ean cuss the trade routes to= 


_ and gracious hospitality 


frases and wisdom, « 
attractions of her hice 


have brought the famous ~ 
door. I got enough good 
there on forthcoming revo 
scoop half a dozen rival 
spondents right on the scen 


Tia has turned away celebri es, 


including Somerset Maugha 
while giving refuge to exil 


from Latin revolutions. She’s ad- 


vised ambassadors en route to 
oe 


the States, acted as guide to ex- 
plorers visiting ancient Cuzco — 


near by, and, with a zest for life — 
which has never diminished, has 
served as Godmother to 5000 In- — 


dian babies. 


Born Ann Montieth in Rens- 


selaer, New York, she went to 
South America with her father, a 
railroad builder. She met and 


married a British mining engi- — 
interested in the © 
and helped establish — 
schools and hospitals for them. 


neer, became 
Indians, 


After her husband’s death she re- 
turned home. But the interest in 
her Indian work couldn’t be re- 
sisted. Back in Peru, she helped 
improve mine working conditions 
and set up handicraft industries. 

She. doesn’t remember how the 
idea of her quinta started. But 


her home had always been famed — 


xa 


m after room to her big, ram- 
ing old house. Her fame also 
yread among the primitive, sus- 
icious Indians. Thinking she 
| the lucky touch, they asked 
her to serve as a godmother. The 
st baby died. But they consid- 
ered this a good sign. For they 
believe that if a baby dies in the 
eS month it must surely go to 


Re: “They asked me to supply a 
tiny length of ribbon for the fu- 
neral, ” she explains. “Later I saw 
the ribbon hanging from the lit- 
tle handmade coffin and asked 
ae why. ‘That is to give the baby 
something to help pull the god- 
mother up to heaven after it,’ 
_ they said.” 

If the superstition is true—and 
in Peru no one doubts it—thou- 
- sands of infants will be pulling 
4 ae Tia when her turn comes. For 
- she has made more friends for 
~ Uncle Sam than a thousand good- 
will ambassadors and become a 
kind of permanent aunt to a con- 
_ tinent where presidents, dictators, 
and generals have often slipped 
_ from top rank to obscurity over- 
night. 


—Ray Josephs 


® MucuH LATER THAN WE THINK 


The opportunity to choose be- 
tween a continuation of the arms 
race and the construction of 
world law will not last for long. 
If nations continue their compe- 
tition for the means of mass de- 
struction, peace can be no more 
than a brief interlude. In the past, 
most nations have maintained 
armed forces for the legitimate 
purpose of preserving the lives, 


fo: hospitality and it aonart long *. 


ie news and she began aia 


_diers can protect the most power- 


A a sand reedo 
citizens. Successful defer 
longer possible. Neither vast 
plies of arms nor millions of so! 


ful state. If each nation seeks © 
security in accumulating the — 
weapons with which to annihilate _ 
the others, the result must be an — 
over-increasing insecurity for all. 
Distrust will grow until finally — 
one government or another will — 
launch the preventive attack. f 
Armaments are an effect, not a 
cause. The root cause for the dis- 
astrous rivalry for . military 


_ power is the sovereign state sys-. 


tem in which the nations retain 
their capacity to wage war. 

If disarmament is ever to be- | 
come more than a slogan, a 
system of security must evolve 
that provides the US., the 
U.S.S.R., and all other nations _ 
with the assurance that the plan- 
ning of aggression can be swiftly 
and effectively prevented before 
mass warfare has occurred. As 
the national governments are dis- 
armed, the UN must be strength- 
ened to the point where it has the 
police power and constitutional 
authority to protect all states. 

Every day that permits the 
present competition to continue 
contributes to the secreting of 
ever-larger stock piles of thorium 
and uranium and to the produc- 
tion of hidden atomic plants. The 
technical difficulties of establish- 
ing effective international con- 
trols increase in geometric pro- 
portions daily. Preparation for 
war will soon. have gone so far 
that there will be no turning back. 
Though the time is desperately 
short, it is difficult to believe that 
men cannot be persuaded to 
agree to their own survival. 

—Cord Meyer Jr. 


aa oe mn A eed Ce a uly 


. 
Time is also fissionable. If you 
lice a second with a fast camera 
utter, you get a five hundredth, 
rhaps a thousandth of a second. 
you chop off such a fractional 
second, and then, while your 
camera lens is open, flash a light 
_ to last a ten-thousandth of a sec- 
ond, you are truly splitting the 
~ second. 
But if Gjon Mili does these 
- things—he gets, not fractions, 
_ but pictures. Mili’s breathtaking 
photographs, sometimes spoken 
_ of as frozen motion, depend for 
a lot of their effect on instant- 
smashing. Fortunately for lovers 
of color and extravagant visual 
ideas Mili is a lot more than one 
of the world’s great technicians 
in speedlight photography. 
He is also a tall, mustachioed, 
stooping, excitable caricature, 
with a voice only a little less rich 
_ than a symphony orchestra’s. His 
vast, bedraggled studio on Man- 
hattan’s 23rd Street contains a 
machine shop, a tangle of spot- 
lights, speedlights, and wires, 
and all the makings for an up- 
roarious party of musicians, 
artists, lovely models, and what 
even Greenwich Village calls char- 
acters. Such a party may start 
because Mili feels like a party, 
or because his friend and fellow- 
photographer, Wallace Kirkland, 


By Jonathan Randolph 


comes to town from Chicago, or 
because Gjon himself has to make 

a picture of a jam session. One 

may see there, talking, dancing, © 
singing, playing, or fussing with ~ 
electrical hookups, almost anyone ; 
of the creative world. 

Some like Mili as the artist — 
with a camera—others like Mili © 
as the born-in-Albania Bohemian. 
Still others are talking to Mili as © 
the graduate of- Massachusetts — 
Institute of Technology. 

One may see, in a group of Mili | 
pictures, the same variety of sub- 
jects. In the color portfolio be- 
ginning on the opposite page is 
one range of Mili’s ideas, encom- 
passing living creatures of grace, 
color, and popular interest. In an- 
other group one would discover 
that an infantryman’s bayonet 
rush had been dissected by strob- 
oscopic light (flashing every 
fifth of a second or so, as in the 
picture on page 80), or that a 
pitched baseball really does not 
curve at all. 

But if one talks to Mili, when 
his heart is warmest about his 
work, the conversation will turn 
to camera-reporting of such 
events as the Paris and San Fran- 
cisco Conferences. For Mili’s mind 
is sharpest of all in tackling 
man’s intricate maneuverings at 
ordering his affairs—politics, in 


FOR A FASHION PICTURE, Mili combined the action 
of a ballet, the technical approach of a sports photog- 
rapher, and the composition of an experimental artist. 
Models Florence Dornin and Barbara Tallgren (in red 
slacks) each appear twice in this double exposure 
picture. The film was Kodachrome, the camera a 
4 by 5 Speed Graphic, and the technical details a 
combination of Mili lighting, an aperture of f 8, 
and exposure durations of 1/5000 of a second, 


oe 
oo 
_ 


HOW WOULD YOU get a falcon to fly back and forth in front of your camera, in an indoor 
studio? Gjon Mili placed a piece of meat where falcon could see it, let him power dive for it. 


was easier to get than the falcon. Mili, who did wartime 
is an expert at lighting bodies in motion: He prefers dancers to projectiles. 


THE LEAPING NUDE, red rose and all, 
ballistics research, 


THE FOUR FIGURES across this spread are the same girl; Annabelle Lyons as the page in the 
Fokine ballet, ‘Bluebeard.’ The gradations in brightness were controlled by light placement, 


Its most obvious characteristic 
Blues,’ 


“MILI LIGHTING” has become a phrase among photographers. 
is rim-lighting to outline figures, He used it in making @ movie short; ‘Jammin’ the 


DURATION of light’s flash for this cock-fight was 1/10,000 of a second. 
Note how motion of feet, even a flying feather, is completely frozen. 


a word. He is passionate about 
democracy working, and feels 
that exhaustive reporting with 
the camera is vital to function- 
ing government. 

A good part of the Army was 
trained with Mili photographs. 
Some of the notable advertise- 
ments you have seen have carried 
the unwritten credit line: “Stop- 
ping power by Gion Mili.” This 
man, who might have been an 


Albanian shepherd in another 
age, has widened the _  photo- 
graphic horizon for all other pho- 
tographers (even you and me 
with our simple cameras). It 
means that the camera can ex- 


plore man’s activities with real 
power, that art can marry science, 
and that Gjon Mili can bombard 
the neutron of a visual idea with 
a flashing light and vividly split 
a livirg second. 


faster than 


DON BUDGE, straining muscles in a serve, couldn’t move 
Mili’s lights could stop him in an exposure of 1/5000 of a second, 


THIS 1S KARL KRUEGER of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, planning his inter- 
pretation of a score. Mili purposely made the second figure, of the conductor 
working, with unreal coloring, to show its status in Krueger’s imagination. 


A doctor in Boston who rescned 
a small black rabbit from his ex- 
perimental laboratory and took 
Bhim. home as a pet for his children 
was startled to discover that the 
rabbit had a strong and incurable 
_ taste for liquor. When, at the end 
_of a hard day, the doctor settled 
in a low chair with a whisky and 
soda on the floor beside him, his 
. pet would sneak over and lap up 
a portion of the liquor. As the 
_alcohol took effect, he would 
scamper around the house in 
highly unorthodox fashion. 

HS One cold evening during a rag- 
ing blizzard, the doctor was re- 


- Jaxing in his low chair when the © 


- doorbell rang. He found a respect- 
_able-looking couple in evening 
_dress on the doorstep and asked 
them to step in out of the snow. 
= “Thank - you,” 
said the man po- 
litely. ‘“We’re lost 
and wondered if 
you could tell us 
- where 
_ At that moment, 
the rabbit, intoxi- 
cated as usual, 
shot down the 
front stairs four 
steps at ‘a time, 
skidded on the wax floor, leaped 
five feet in the air, somersaulted, 
landed, then streaked upstairs 
again like a bolt of lightning. 


ple Cot = 


Without another word, ‘ee CC 
ple turned on their heels and fled : 
into the comparative tranquilli ve 
of the storm. — 


—Lioyd Mann ; 


George B. Leach, who likes 
read his morning paper on 
lawn, has solved the problem o 
how to keep his dog, Buster, fro 
running off with his pipe every 
time he puts it down. Leach | 
bought an extra pipe and a pair oe 
of glasses for Buster, who now 
sits proudly by, wearing his own 
glasses and chewing his own pipe 
while his master reads. ee 

—Harriett Schonberg — 


While playing in his back yard, 
Keith Sherer, 9, noticed a young 


' robin sitting on the fence watch- 


ing him. The robin seemed friend- _ 
ly. Keith went over to look at 
him. The robin didn’t move. Sur- 
prised, Keith took 
the robin in the 
house to examine 
him, but found he 
was unhurt. He 
fed the bird, then 
put him out on the 
back porch, The 
robin flew back in 
and perched on 
the boy’s shoulder. 
- Since then the 

robin has become a_ household 
pet. He likes to sleep on the boy’s 


bed, and hops from room to room 
behind Keith. 


He is happiest 


7 orice 
eae and rides around the 


—Harriett Schonberg 


Rs _ BIRDS 
a Ever since the days in Holly- 


. 


wood when the blackbirds used to 
swoop down, echelon left, and 


= pull hairs out of my head, I have 


been afraid of birds. Hardly any- 


one has a yen for vultures and 
few of us would like an eagle in 
the attic, yet most of us harbor 
_the rest of the birds with a love 
that passeth at least mine under- 
_ standing. 


What brings the matter up is 


that I just got a sweet letter from 
a Bird Club asking me to help 


save the birds with a $5 bill. What 
a bird can buy with a $5 bill es- 
capes me, possibly a fur-lined nest 
and singing lessons which most 
of them sorely need. But, over- 
looking this oddity, we come to 
the question, why protect the 
birds? 

What has a bird ever done for 
me? They say birds eat bugs and 
Save your garden. Last year my 
garden was full of bugs and the 
birds ate the garden and the 
bugs ate what the birds left. 

You can’t shoo birds the way 
you used to. They laugh at a 
scarecrow and they laugh at me, 


weds 
sie Boys little even 


trees on it. Nothing seares 
anymore. — = 

The smaller birds just mace : 
faces or stick up their bills at me. + 
The larger birds, such as pigeons, — 
raise a foot ready to strike. They — 
don’t strike only because I run > 
into the house. I’ve had enough ~ 
humiliation in my life without — 
getting punched in | the nose by a | 
pigeon. ‘- 
Woodpeckers make holes in the © 
trees. Sparrows eat the seeds. — 
Pigeons wrestle in the marigolds 
and break them. Larks sing off- 
key until my ears ache. By the 
way, does anybody know a bird 
that sings in key? I don’t. 

Comes dawn in the spring at — 
my house and all of a sudden 
there arises such a clatter I jump 
to the window to see what is the 
matter. It is only 713 assorted 
birds all singing something dif- — 
ferent. If that’s music, my Aunt 
Tessie’s snoring is a concerto. 

Protect the birds my eye. Let’s 
do something about protecting 
me. The birds can take care of 
themselves. They always have. 

—Robert Fontaine 


IiI—_TURTLES 


There is practically nothing 
which the turtle does not in some 
way symbolize except haste. A 
turtle is certainly ordinarily 
quiet and unsenatorial while in 
matters gustorial you could safe- 
ly say his diet would suit a hermit 
with a vow. Some turtles of my 
acquaintance have subsisted for 
months with nothing in the way 
of chow, that I could discover, ex- 
cept air and leisure. 

A turtle is also chaste There is 
no indication in his deliberate 


B aeteye 


| 
_ He has to pry himself out of that 
suit of armour plate in order to 
approach a belle; if he were not 
approximately celibate his coat 
would be his coffin. Also such 
_ drinking as a turtle has done 
B these several thousand centuries 
_ has been confined strictly to 
_ water. The only thing that I have 
- ever heard said against a turtle’s 
_ disposition is that it is likely to 
_ be undemonstrative or even cold 
_ (which may be only an appear- 
ance). I like to believe it comes 
| from knowing that he is going to 
be very old. If I knew that I’d still 
_ have two thirds of my life to 
_ spend beside some quiet pool 
after I was 40, I doubt if I would 
want to spend it remembering 
_ that during the first one third I 
had been a damned fool. 
Because of his meditative na- 
ture and moderate habits the 
turtle has all through history 
been imposed upon by both Orien- 


tal and Occidental Babbitts who 
have tried to make either more 
of him than he was, or less. When 
Chuang Tsu (or was it Lao Tse) 
said that he would rather be a 
live mud turtle than a gong 
(meaning the tortoise shell that 
was hung in the emperor’s court) 
this exaggeration was already 
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or the look i eye going on. That exceedingly mo 
-e of mind which would man, Aesop, in the course 


any lecherous creature. 


nm 


grinding out his ridiculous f 
told one that nobody has 
been able to stop. It was abo 
tortoise that turned the tables 
a hare—but the other side of tl 
is that I have never heard a t 
toise repeat the yarn. He may 
too wise to try and get by o 
such blarney, but I suspect that 
it goes even deeper and he just 
doesn’t care. ee 
All of which goes to show that — 
there is something in the biggest 
slander of the whole lot. In this. — 
canard, the world is piled on top \ 
of an elephant and the elephant — 
on top of a tortoise who is on the 
spot because so far as anyone can — 
see there is nothing under him © 
and never will be. — Bea 
But does that sort of defama- — 
tion rile the turtle? The only time 
I ever saw him perform what in 
any less dignified creature would — 
have been a chortle was when — 
somebody asked him if he did not 
resent such indignity. He literally 
threw back his head and smiled. 
—Walter Van Tilburg Clark 
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IV—THE FRETFUL PORCUPINE 


It is in the humble hope of add- 
ing an occasional bit to the ac- 
cumulated body of knowledge | 
that I set down here some of the 
experiences I have had with ere- 
thizon dorsatus, the all-too-com- 
mon Canadian porcupine, known 
in Vermont as a hedgehog, or 
simply as a pig. 

I admit that I have a grudge 
against the porcupine, product of 
many nights of disturbed slum- 
ber while erethizon dorsatus ex- 
ercised her rooted cheek teeth on 
my house. She has caused me 
stubbed toes and barked shins, 


otter! to yikes in fey ee 
jamas through cold wet 


r I am going to convince her, 
peoe Dor if necessary, that I 


he “stairs are an especially 
ne point with me. The farm lies 
ar back in the hills, with miles 
of timberland behind it, and for 
years during the war it was 
mnoccupied. Once during those 
ive years I visited it with friends, 
wading through the grass and 
ushing open the jammed door on 
the mousy interior. I had been 
talking about our troubles with 
the hedgehogs, and to make a 
joke I unbolted the cellar door. 
_ “This is where we keep our pigs,” 
aT. said, and threw the door wide. 
A pig weighing at least 40 
pounds was sitting on the top 
_ step, where she had been devour- 
ES ing the doorframe. She spread 
her rattling tailfeathers and chat- 
tered her chisel teeth after the 
- manner of her kind. The ladies 
23 screamed, I plucked a crowbar 
_ from its nail in the cellarway and 
_ eracked her on the head, and 
then I slammed the door again 
on the slow, dignified thumping 
of her body down the stairs. 

The next time I came to the 
farm, in the summer of 1946, I 
remembered that episode, and 
wondered aloud to my wife if I 
could conjure up another hedge- 
hog on the cellar stairs simply by 
throwing open the door. I threw 
open the door. 


yas 


dante, 


os 
the ‘die: Even the celotex in 
ing of the cellarway was eat 
out to a height. of three feet. The 
notched planks’ on which the 
treads had rested were there, but — 
whittled down to rounded poles. ~ 
In places the hedgehogs had even — 
tried the spikes that held the 
stairs together, and had left — 
chisel marks in the rusty iron, — 
but generally the spikes stood up 
in the whittled planks like clus- 
ters of goldenrod which cattle 
have eaten around in a meadow. ~ 
At the bottom of the former stair- — 
way the pigs had left us not even 
sawdust, but only about four 
wheelbarrow loads of guano of 
doubtful value. 

And that was only a fraction — 
of what they had done. The shed, 
already pretty decrepit, had lost — 
most of its floor and a good part 
of its ceiling. There was a hole in 
the back wall at a height of six 
feet where the pigs had eaten'a — 
passageway two feet wide. Under 


_ the main house the pine subfloors 


were gnawed in spreading, shal- 
low islands of white wood, and in 
at least one spot the maple floors 
on top of them were gnawed so 
paper-thin that my wife put her 
heel through in the dining room. 

From then on my nights be- 
came a routine. At the first sound 
of teeth on the tottering house I 
would rise, seize a Navy battle 
lantern and a .22 target pistol, 
and go stalking. Sometimes I 
found a hedgehog roosting in the 
shed, sometimes one was clinging 
to the wall trying to eat her way 
into the house, sometimes one 
stood on her hind feet and 
stretched for succulent mouthfuls 


“Thank you, Fido.” 


of celotex in the cellarway. Three 
or four times I had to go under 
the house after one, and shoot her 
precariously from among the 
pipes and drains. 

On one wild night I was up 
three times. The first time I got 
one. The next time I got two. The 
next time I got two more. Each 
was bigger than the last. Each, 
according to God’s apparent Plan 
for hedgehogs, was female. And 
the last one, just to make things 
unusual, was an albino. In the 
heat of the chase I shot her as 
callously as the others, and it did 


not occur to me until later, when 
I was digging a grave-sized hole 
to bury the five in, that an albine 
erethizon might have brought me 
many dollars from some museum 
—perhaps Harvard, where the re- 
search goes on. All I would have 
to do was to plug up the hole in 
the foundations and then crawl 
under the house and capture her 
alive. But I didn’t think of it in 
time. 

I have never ceased to regret 
my haste in slaying this albino, 
for she might have been used to 
throw light on the mysterious sex 


e hey spring spontaneously from 
nots on spruce trees? No one 
Ay a for sure. If they are 
~ who fathers them, and 


pposing there is such a thing as 
.male erethizon, imagine what a 
ubject for the literary man as 
ell as the scientist. 
There is a rumor that the por- 
cupine sometimes charges its en- 
mies backwards. But no man 
eed fear either quills from am- 
uush or a sudden treacherous 
backward rush. The porcupine is 
: eculiarly and completely defen- 
Sa ive—one might almost say bel- 
_ ligerently defensive. The result is 
_ that she is the least friendly and 
- the ‘least befriended of animals. 
_ Trusting no one, always ready to 
elevate her prickles and chatter 
her teeth in warning, she lives 
behind a perpetually alarmed 
_ frontier, and every overture be- 
2 comes an Incident. She is more 
- dangerous to trusting natures 
_ like that of my dog than any 
_ really feral beast could ever be, 
and she is more thoroughly dis- 
liked than wildcats and bears. 
_ The belief that hedgehogs are 
' edible, coupled with the supersti- 
tion that they are easy for an 
unarmed man to capture and kill 
in the woods, has led Canada for 
many years to protect them as if 
they were truly useful. In point 
of fact, they annually destroy 
thousands upon thousands of 
valuable trees, especially young 
sugar maples, and are so destruc- 
tive to forest and farm that the 


> 
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=, sovereign state of Vi rn 


view 
a pair on their ears. Thus, {ROueT 
- erethizon is perfectly safe at Har- 


safe in Vermont, and I am de- | 


te . A 
eae pede pre 


finally put a bount: fe 


vard, and in Canada, she is not — 


lighted to read of farmers coming 
in with 80 or 100 pairs of ears. 

But that is beside the point. 
What I started to do was to ex-: 
amine the basis on which the por- 
cupine has been so long protected. 

I do not, first of all, believe 
that the creature is edible, in 
spite of friends from Alaska and 
Labrador who swear they have 
eaten her and found her flesh ten- 
der and of a flavor, like that of fat ~ 
pork. All I can say is, that I do 
not like the hedgehog’s sweetish, 
sickly smell, and I would have to 
be all out of bootlaces and shoe 
soles before I would eat her. 
Moreover, plucking and cleaning 
the game would always be a prob- 
lem, and one pinfeather over- 
looked might be fatal. The lost 
and starving can have her. 

Not that I think they are going 
to have any such easy time kill- 
ing her as the Canadian govern- 
ment seems to believe. I have 
clubbed hedgehogs for ten min- 
utes . with a hardwood shovel 
handle, until I was panting and 
arm-weary, and then had them 
walk off. My hired man, consider- 
ably more muscular than I, has 
had the same experience. Unless 
you hit a pig on the nose, you 
might as well save your energies. 
Elsewhere she is impermeable. 
You can knock her quills all over 
the shed and sting your hands 
Swinging, and not hurt her at all. 

And even if our lost man has 
a gun, he may have trouble. 
Shoot a hedgehog through the 
head from the side, and she may 


the ‘side, ind apparently all 
@) did was loosen her rooted cheek- 
teeth. The brain is so small, and 
‘so cunningly hidden down among 
the chewing muscles somewhere, 
_that it must be reached from one 
special spot, as the heart of a 
bull must. be probed accurately 
_by a bullfighter’s sword. To club 
or bullet, erethizon is only vulner- 
able between the eyes. 
| And even then she isn’t depend- 
iF able. My neighbor swears that any 
pig can carry its own weight in 
lead, and he can prove it. Going 
/ out one night when he heard a 
hedgehog gnawing, he shot it 
with his deergun, very carefully, 
between the eyes. The pig hustled 
away, and as it ran he shot it 
twice more in its hulking body. 


g it, 
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_in incredible white moonlight, he. | 
arose to search out another gnaw- "% 
ing pig. He followed the sound ss 
around the house until he spotted 
a hedgehog up on the wall under . 
the eaves. It was eating at a shin- ay 
gle, and its whole head: was sil- i 
houetted against the moon.  — 
The moon was shining brightly _ 

through a hole between its eyes. 
—Wallace Siegnoal 


V—GEESE 


Wild black ducks and mallards — 
were nesting on our five-acre — 
pond in Connecticut, but I be- | 
came wishful for a pair of Canada — 
geese. So after correspondence 
with a wild fowl dealer, Charles — 
and Ann arrived. But only when — 
they were installed did we dis- | 


“what the devil would I want to put you on a pedestal for?” 


siveness in any ether crea- 
Cats and dogs simply aren’t 
the same class. Complete domi- 
nee of the pond, lawn, the ani- 


_. avowed objective. They consider- 
ed themselves divinely appointed 
_ rulers of Pondwood Farm and im- 
_ mediately set about taking over 
_ their kingdom. 
First, the ducks must be 
brought into line. So they de- 
stroyed all their nests and drove 
the poor ducks away from the 
_. best feeding places like street 
bullies. Then they ate the pond 
_ lilies I had planted with infinite 
Exoeare:;. ”, 
a Sitting in the road for dust 
baths was a particular pleasure. 
_ Having settled themselves com- 
fortably they did not move if a 
‘motorcar attempted to pass. 
_ Charles rose in majesty, spread 
his wings, hissed, and challenged 
_ the car while Ann backed him up 
like a good wife. When a per- 
plexed driver tried to shoo them 
away, Charles grabbed him by 
the pants and did wing-whackings 
on his shins. Our friends began to 
avoid Pondwood as though we 


greeting his particular frie: 


‘eg 
He waadied etous the ate 


politely, but attacking si ats 
ger like a demon. 

Charles and Ann took possession 
of the lawn, diving at the Persian > 
cats and our dog, Queen, if they 
ventured within their sacred ter-— 
ritory. Moreover, they were not 
lawn-broken and it became a 
major operation for my wife or 
me to reach the rock garden with- 
out unpleasant results — 3 

One day, a year-old setter pup, 
Gobi by name, who had just re- 
turned from school in South Caro- 
lina, arrived on his summer vaca- 
tion. He was a boisterous fellow, 
completely self-confident and in- 


clined to be something of a bully. 


Gobi saw Charles and Ann peace- 
fully nibbling grass on the lawn. 
Then I discovered the origin of 
the word “goosing.” With a roar 
Gobi rushed at the gander. To his 
intense surprise Charles did not | 
retreat. Instead, he spread his 
wings, hissed like a rattlesnake, 
and threw a fast one at Gobi’s 
nose. The pup yelped and turned 
tail. There he made a great mis- 
take. Charles took deliberate aim 
and shot a perfect bull’s-eye. 
Squalling in fright, Gobi sprinted 
for the orchard to drag his in- 
jured rear in the soft grass, 
whining dismally. 

I cannot resist quoting the 
scientific description of what I 
have recounted so badly from a 
paper entitled, “Territory as a Re- 
sult of Despotism and Social Or- 
ganization in Geese.” 

“A typical peck was delivered 
by the dominant bird forcefully 
striking with its bill at the poste- 


e to. side, | 
enote ‘subordinance 


ind defeat 
the bird was -goosed. 
“Geese have a long life span. 
‘Tt is difficult to state accurately 
how long any bird or animal lives 
ze for verifiable facts are scarce. We 
do, however, know that tortoises 
head the list. One on St. Helena 
is. probably the only living crea- 
ture that saw Napoleon. Geese 
-and swans are possibly centenar- 
-ians, but reliable data do not give 
them more than 70 years. 
_ Geese mate only once and never 
_ divorce. McAtee reports a pair of 
Canada geese married for 42 
years and another couple for 20 
years. In both cases, when one 
died the other passed away with- 
in a few months. Geese do not 
-consumate their union with un- 
-seemly haste. Possibly they enter 
into some sort of trial marriage 
-to make certain their tempera- 
ments are harmonious before 
rearing a family. 
According to the dealer, Charles 
and Ann had been united in the 
bonds of matrimony for two years 
before they came to us, but. they 
“maintained a platonic existence 
on our pond. The joys of spring 
seemed not to affect them in the 
slightest, even though the ducks 
made love shamelessly in front of 
their very eyes. My wife and I 
had looked forward to seeing a 
flock of goslings trailing about 
the pond, but obviously Charles 
and Ann had not the slightest in- 
tention of obliging us. So, after 
consultation with Dr. Frank 
Beach of the Department of Ex- 
perimental Biology at the Amer- 
ican Museum, two friends and I 
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nee . 
- felt his oats and surprised 
-’ To put it plainly, | 


to an unsuspecting neighbo 


e ron 
pionate. In due course Chi 


immeasurably by his 1 
ardor. But it was late in the se 


with having the place ruled b 
geese. So we presented the 


am afraid we painted a ee 


Charles had frightened his little 
daughter into hysterics he cut 
off their heads and ate them both. 
We didn’t shed a tear. 

—Roy Chapman ‘Andree : 


DATE LINE, ANTIQUITY 

“T hope the aggressively con- 
temporary spirit of your title,” 
writes a correspondent—in a 
communication typical of le 
we have recently received, “will 
not lead to a complete neglect of 
history—which can, you know, be _ 
very contemporary indeed.” At — 
about the same time, Irving Stone 
volunteered to edit a series in 
which living Americans will 
choose from their illustrious coun- 
trymen of the past the one they 
would most rather have been, and 
tell why. Mr. Stone leads off with 
his own choice: 


NOMINATIONS FoR AN ALTER EGO 

I—HORACE GREELEY 

From the diverse and colorful 
galaxy that has swept across the 
American scene I would choose 
above all others the adventure of 
Horace Greeley, because he lived 
the most exciting intellectual life 
of the 19th Century. His mind 
was the clearing house for all new 
ideas born in America or im- 
ported from abroad. Millions in 


ned. agerly for his voice; : 
ys he dared use that voice to 


Irving Stone 


He arrived in New York City 
in 1831 at the age of 20, having 


served a printer’s apprenticeship 


in upstate New York. He had ten 


dollars in his pocket and not a 


Single acquaintance in the city, 
yet by the time he was 30 he had 
created modern journalism, whole 
and unpredecented, by inventing 


- the New York Tribune. 


As a boy he wouldn’t play base- 


' ball because of his fear of the 


speed at which the ball was 
thrown at his head; as a man 
there were few games of the 
mind, of spirit, no matter how 


lethal, which could frighten him. 


When he lashed President Lincoln 
and the Congress into passing the 
Draft Act, mobs surrounded the 
Tribune building, determined to 
burn it down; Greeley refused to 
flee from his editor’s desk. The 
Civil War over, he went bail for 
the president of the Confederacy, 
Jefferson Davis; frenzied throngs 
surged around him on the streets, 


cas ete? RR he con- 
tinued on his way, unperturbed y 
his tall white hat askew, one 
white linen trouser leg stuffed 
into his boot, the other hanging - 
out, not needing to use his whale 
bone umbrella to beat off the | 
mob. 
He was a completely modern 
man, running a full hundred 
years ahead of his times: polem- 
ist, pamphleteer, lecturer, and in- 
veterate reformer, not of the 
morals of individuals, but of the 


. mores of society. At 23 he found- 


ed one. of America’s first literary 
weeklies, introducing the work of 
such young writers as Edgar 
Allan Poe, and establishing high 
standards of literary criticism. 
He started this magazine with 
exactly 12 subscribers; the Trib- 
une he started with $1,000 bor- 
rowed from a friend, and no 
subscribers at all. He rejected 
every last phase of the journal- 
ism of his day: the unreadability 
of the print, the dull and illiterate 
writing, the political partisan- 
ship, the substitution of slander- 
ous gossip and current crime for 
complete and unbiased coverage 
of the world’s events. Greeley’s 
Tribune was readable to the eye, 
provocative to the mind, ruthless- 
ly honest and objective, written 
with incisive humor and utter lu- 
cidity. Rising quickly to 300,000 
in circulation, the weekly edition 
went into every hamlet in the 
United States, raising immeasur- 
ably the fund of information and 
the caliber of the nation’s think- 
ing. 

During the bitter depression of 
1837, he insisted that since the 


governm the agency f 
he whole of the “people, it must — 
its lowest privileged group 


he program used by the New 
Deal a century later. In the days 
vyhen workers were being ar- 
rested, tried, and imprisoned for 
“conspiring together to raise 
| a wages,” he refused to give 

up his card in the Printers Union; 
yeven after becoming editor of the 
‘Tribune, he was elected president 
sof the Printers Union, and fought 
‘for collective bargaining as the 
only effective means of maintain- 
‘ing fair rates of wages. Interested 
‘by the new social experiment 
‘called Fourierism, he communi- 
‘cated its philosophy to his read- 
ers; his opponents accused him of 
“Socialism,” a word they invented 
‘to destroy Horace Greeley and his 
Tribune. Greeley was no socialist, 


Horace Greeley 


he merely thought that every in- 
teresting idea abroad in the 
world should be known to his 
readers. He now threw himself 
whole-heartedly into disseminat- 
ing the Socialist program. 
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Irving (Horace Greeley) Stone 


and electing Abraham Lincoln in 


ty. 
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1860, he split the» Republican | 


Party in 1872 because of the 
shambles that General Ulysses S. 
Grant had made of the Federal 
Government. For he was the in- 
corrigibly independent man; no 
single individual could possess 
him, no party, no faith, no creed, 
no class. Only truth possessed 
him, intellectual growth and ma- 
turity as he saw it, service as he 
saw it, the road to freedom for 
the American people. Above all, 
he would not be possessed by 
money; the millions in profit 
earned by the Tribune were 
turned over to other people. 

He was the weirdest appearing» 
man of his age, making Mr. Lin- 
coln seem debonair by compari- 
son; neither his head, torso, nor 
limbs bore any relation to each 
other. He had only the briefest 
personal happiness, the years be- 
fore his wife went insane over 
the death of an idolized son. His 
home was a nightmare of eccen- 
tricity and ehaos, generally with- 


ass 


a 


ar. 


ali 


dly or thoroughly their wild 


r workday inside a wire cub- 
owt pen seratching save! 


- struggle for OEMs aoe the 
-mocracy. 


Yet few have oath more ~ 


causes of the people accelerated | 
the tempo of our economic de- 


He was a triumph of the mind 


over the flesh; he was a tiny 


spark of the godhead; he was 
that rarest of all phenomena, a 
writer with guts. Even more than 
soldier, explorer, statesman, or. 
inventor, I would like to have 
lived out the passion that “was” 
Horace Greeley. : 

—Irving Stone 


, THE ROAD TO JERICHO 


Spastic New York was in its iron bed 
And the streets emptying, when it struck him. First 
He thought it was human, but the screech smelled hot, 
And then whatever it came from slunk away. 
He tried to move but where his legs had been ; 
There were points and hollows that it hurt to touch. 
Slowly, guiding his elbows with his hands, 
- He made a doorway and then vomited. 
When he came to, he seemed to be on fire. 
Bottles tinkled; a distant whistle blew; 
And on the dark sky was a scratch of blood. 
The door behind him opened. Someone said: 
“Another drunk,” and kicked him. He tried to speak j 


But couldn’t. Hours passed. Another voice; 


This time: “Get up before I call the station.” 


“Pm hurt,” he said. No answer. “I’m not drunk.” 
The sun was very hot. His mouth was dry. 

Many passed by and looked, but no one stopped. 
“Do you think he’s hurt?” “Somebody ought to call 
An ambulance.” “Not me.” “They have no shame... ” 
Till finally, far off, a siren, wailing, 

Came close enough to be a mouth: “Your name?” 
(Poking him). Try to say. It. “Jesus!” How 

They laughed. “Give him a number.” “I’m not dead!” 
He shouted in the roiling dark, “I’m drunk!” 

But the narrow boards were there above his head. 


s 


—Selden Rodman - 
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Los ANGELES and its environs 
| were crowded with new motion 
‘picture companies. The American 
‘Film Company, the- Vitagraph 
Company, the Universal Com- 
‘pany, Christie Comedies, and 
Selig found competitors spring- 
ing up like weeds after rain: the 
demand for “flickers” was enjoy- 
‘ing its first boom. 


|e ok 

THE 2000 theaters that showed 
motion pictures charged nickels 
and dimes. Most of them were re- 
converted grocery stores. Musical 
accompaniment was supplied by 
a lone pianist. Dialogue was of- 
fered in subtitles or in mono- 
logues by the theater manager. 
Insurance was hard to come by 
because of the inflammable film 
and the rickety theaters. 


‘ ¢ 
TWO-REELERS about the Civil and 
Spanish-American Wars  com- 
menced to be the fashion. To save 
‘time and wear and tear on the 
meager wardrobe stocks, the big 
battle scenes were shot all-Union 
one day and all-Confederate the 
next. The scenes were intercut 
with each other. In the Civil War, 
to preserve the market in both 
‘the South and North, the retreats 


they were beginning to develop smartness 


By Richard G. Hubler 


_ ing flowers over the six-shooters. 


and advances of both sides were 
mathematically divided. 

* ' - ae? 
CENSORSHIP raised its ugly head 
for the first time. In Chicago, the 
police demanded that the guns in 
the hands of the villain’s hench- 
men on the billboards be deleted. 
The problem was solved by past- 


Instead of holding up the stage- 
driver, the grim masked men — 
extended bouquets to him. 


* 


NATURALISM was in demand. In — 
one Western a live rattlesnake 
was used. The director picked it 
up to look at it; the snake sank 
its fangs into his bulbous nose. 
Nobody was sure whether the 
poison sacs of the reptile had — 
been removed. So the director got 
roaring drunk. The next day he — 
had a formidable hangover. Th 
snake died. : 


* 


ONE large film company had only 
one really convincing false beard. 
Moreover, they had only one actor 
who looked genuine in it. In their 
war features they used him for 
both General Robert E. Lee and 
General Ulysses S. Grant. At 


tox, the caren tes : 


10t in. eat scenes ays the 4 


eae discovery’ since Ediso: 


thenceforward, all nasty me 


flower beds. 


and into the front hall. 


etre in motion pictures" : 
as ; «5 Sd ; y * « 


KERRIGAN, a durable Universal 
hero, once fled ahorseback from 
a squad of the enemy. He fired 
back at them. No one fell. “Bad,” 
admonished the director. He re- 
minded the actors of the extra 


ne ~ dollar they paid stunt men. On 
aa the next take, Kerrigan fired and 
all eight pursuers toppled. One 
a ae of them was Hal Roach, 


later 
p producer of the famous Roach 
- comedies. 


(Goon sets were expensive and 


: hard’ to get. One company hired 
a magnificent Los Angeles coun- 


try residence to use for the facade 
of a Southern plantation. In the 
midst of the scene on schedule, 
the cavalry arrived in rescue. 
Fifty strong, they trampled over 
the meticulous lawn and prize 
Carried away by 
their work, they rode up the steps 
For a 
while that ended the hiring of 
private residences. 


* 


ESTABLISHMENT of locale was 
easy. The director would simply 
post a sign: “One Mile to Manila” 
and follow a man in a straw hat 
and an ice-cream suit down the 
road. 


* 


COMPLAINTS came in on one pic- 
ture called The Blue and the 
Gray. It seemed that. neither the 
North nor the South wanted to be 
portrayed as the villains of the 
piece. The solution was easy. 


were guerillas. 
Weare =x 


ANYBODY near the scene was 
pressed into service as an extra. 
One director needed a woman to 
say good-by to a soldier. His 


‘mother was visiting the set. The 


director pushed her behind a tree, 
got her to change into a gingham 
dress, and shot the farewell. 
Months later, his father—a travel- 
ing man—dropped into a theater 
in Wyoming. In the middle of the 

“epic” he saw his wife kissing a 
strange man good-by. He leaped 
up, raging at the screen, and was 
hauted to the police station. He. 
was released after explanations, 
but he wrote his director-son an 
angry letter accusing him of lead- 
ing his mother astray. 


* 


SuBJEcTs of the motion pictures 
began to become ponderous. D. W. 
Griffith and Allan Dwan, the two 
foremost directors of the time, 
together with one only a little 
less known, Cecil B. DeMille, put 
“spectacles” on the screen. Dwan 
did Moonlight Sonata, in which 
the Beethoven composition was 
played flawlessly but not a note 
heard. He also did a drama about 
Richelieu, the French cardinal. 
During the latter, a property man, 
a big gruff fellow, kept annoying 
Dwan. He popped up at odd times 
with horrible false teeth and 
beards and eyelashes—obviously 
a disappointed actor. Dwan final- 
ly told him: “Go on, rig yourself 
up and get in there.” The fellow 
appeared in the most bizarre get- 


| Motion picture making was as- 
suming its own peculiar nouveau 
riche dignity. More reels were 
shot on interior stages with the 
new mercury arc banks of lights. 
No scene was shot without an or- 
chestra ‘playing, “to get the ac- 
tors in the mood.” But space at 
f such studios as Universal was so 
cramped that sets were built less 
_than six inches apart. A director 
doing a tear-jerker drama might 
“be playing Hearts and Flowers, 
while on one side of him Al 
| Christie would be doing a‘’comedy 
and playing ragtime, and on the 
other Robert Z. Leonard (now of 
_ Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) would be 
having his orchestra play a 
_schottische for a foreign por- 
_trayal. It was bedlam confounded, 
but the results were effective on 
the screen. 


* 
EVEN cameramen had tempera- 
ment. Their stock excuse for quit- 
ting was: “The light is getting 
yellow.” Only cameramen could 
detect this quality in the sun- 
light so it always worked. Yel- 
low light invariably spoiled nega- 
tives, but more than one director 
noticed that it set in just in time 
for his caremaman to get to the 
races. 

* 


SINCE a rival company had just 
completed a three-reel picture, 
Universal decided to do the stu- 
pendous thing. They issued or- 
ders to make a four-reeler, but on 
the safe subject of the Spanish- 
American War. The director shot 
it in eight days—a long schedule. 
Universal, then in _ financial 


5c eet its, tacked! ‘away. the nega 
which represented its fiananc! 


- eraman and shot the whole aff. 


rehabilitation. 


razed by a huge fire—and the 
negative was burned. The direc- — 
tor summoned his cast and cam- 


in a single day—from eight 
the morning to five at night. 
oe : 


A NOT uncommon bonus for meri- — 
torious actions was a white — 
enamel Simplex car, capable of — 
120 miles an hour. It was the cus- _ 
tom to surround this monster 
with a solid bumper of railroad — 
iron. A pastime acceptable to the — 
motion picture colony, but looked 
upon with disfavor by the police — 
and citizenry, was driving this 
creation into streetcars. Ni 
ae | 

* ‘ ¥ " 
THE motion picture writer began — 
to come into his own—as the ~ 
“titler.” Griffith invented his fa- 
mous Came The Dawn. Ralph 
Spence was possibly the most fa- 
mous of these terse word artists. 
He was able to change the whole. 
meaning of a picture, insert com- 
edy or tragedy, simply by adroit. 
one-line titles. 


* 

In 1915, D. W. Griffith issued his — 
epochal The Birth of a Nation. It 
marked the end of motion pic- 
ture puberty. It introduced the 
screen as an art. It demonstrated 
that long pictures were feasible, 
high box-office prices obtainable, 
and that the camera was a me- 
dium that owed nothing to any 
other source. 

In a word, “class” had come to 
Hollywood. The motion picture 
industry was never to be the care- 
free jerry-producing business it 
had been. 
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MARSH BY MARSH 


By Gordon Ewing 


GINALD MARSH ‘feels that the 
world is bent on abolishing his 
st subjects. Broadway bur- 
lesque queens that he had painted 
in the ’20s have been forced by 
municipal fastidiousness to give 
way. The theaters in which they 
practiced strip-tease are now used 
to show films “for adults only.” 
Most of the New York water 
front, which Marsh has called 
NG “one of the most absorbing spec- 
_tacles in the world,” is now 
_ barred to visitors, is made peril- 
_ ous by express highways, or has 
been improved into dullness. All 
but one of the city’s elevated 
transit lines are gone. The rail- 
roads, with diesel engines and 
_ streamlining, are becoming too 
dainty for Marsh’s robust art, 
Even the circus has recently paid 
more homage to baliet than to 
Barnum. 

The casualty list also: includes 
such items as taxi dance halls, 
the more picturesque of street 
vendors’ wagons, and _ barber 
poles. Marsh’s muscular shoul- 
ders droop in resignation as he 
names the casualties. Then, pick- 
ing up the binoculars which he 
keeps on a window sill, he looks 
out of his studio nine floors above 


New York’s Union Square. Life — 
in the Square furnishes a scene © 
that never fails to restore him. © 
Marsh is also happy to observe ~ 
that nothing has made any alter- — 
ation in the design of the girls © 
of 14th Street. Marsh’s intense, — 
detailed interest in this design is _ 
registered in scores of paintings — 
and hundreds of drawings. The ~ 
girls apparently are numberless. 
Marsh is not yet 50. So this re- © 
markable output may be only, a 
beginning. S 
In the winter Marsh paints the © 
girls as they window shop below 
his studio or as they emerge from 
S. Klein’s and Ohrbach’s low- 
price clothing establishments on 
Union Square, or as they wait for 
a date in front of the movie 
houses. In the summer he follows 
them to Coney Island and paints 
them in the amusement park or 
on the beach, sun-bathing, play- 
ing games, eating Sandwiches, or 
being ogled by males who have 
much less flesh than the girls and 
hardly any of their exuberance. 
Marsh considers the girls of 
14th Street one of the real tri- 
umphs of the American experi- 
ment. There is a kind of magnifi- — 
cence about them. They walk 


IF YOU CAN read a painting, you can note half a dozen things in ‘Greenwich Village Bar.’’ The 
medium is egg tempera, also used by Rembrandt. It never fades or cracks. The Marsh feeling for 
anatomy (see sketch, page 105) is here, even under clothes. Also here is the head from ‘47’s cover. 


easily, and there is independence 
in their gestures. 

Marsh’s well-documented love 
affair with 14th Street, New York 
City, and these girls began when 
he was a small boy. Born in Paris 
of American parents, he was 
brought to New Jersey at the age 
of two. As soon as he was old 


enough to explore his surround- 
ings he discovered what he still 
considers the finest feature of 
New _ York’s suburbs—the glori- 
ous views of the towers of Man- 
hattan. Suburbs, he says, are 
places where “nothing goes on.” 

Marsh began his career as a 
cartoonist on the New York Daily 


THIS GIRL on a carousel was done especialy for ‘47, as you can tell from the signature in the lower 
right hand corner. Such contrasts of living flesh and gaudy city symbols are prominent in Marsh’s 
work. The hightights on the horse’s tail and the girl’s skirt were cut in with a razor blade. 


News, for which he made some 
4000 drawings in three years. 
Then he turned to what the crit- 
ics call serious art. After a short 
period of study with John Sloan 
and a longer one with Kenneth 
Hayes Miller, he began work on 
his own. In the early 1920s he 
did pictorial theater curtains and 
stage designs. He also turned out 


cartoons and illustrations for 
Vanity Fair, the New Yorker, and 
other magazines. And all the 
while he was developing his 


technical knowledge, working in 
water color, tempera, oil, lithog- 
raphy, engraving, and Chinese 


ink. By the time he was 30, critics 
were praising his draftsmanship 
and the freshness of his subjects, 
as they still are. They were also 
ealling his colors “murky” and 


ANOTHER FAVORITE Marsh contrast is youth and age, here riding on a S 
modern 


coaster. Marsh derives, not from the 
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his canvases “too crowded,” com- 
ments which they have since 
dropped. 

Marsh was too busy to read 
these remarks. He had discovered 
the old masters and was spending 
all the time he could afford in 
absorbing their techniques. “I 
was interested in anatomy,” he 
says, “so I had to turn to those 
who knew most about it.” He 
studied, and still studies, da Vinci 
for heads, Michelangelo and 
Durer for torsos, and Rubens— 
Rubens for everything. 

Europe’s newer masters, how- 
ever, have had little influence on 
Marsh. The contemporary Euro- 
peans, in his view, play too many 
games on canvas; some are un- 
able, some unwilling, to draw well. 

For Marsh, drawing is an art- 


the old masters. 


experimenters, but from 
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ist’s first duty and final pleasure. 
Although he has long since modi- 
fied his early notion that oil 
painting is “a laborious way to 
make a bad drawing,” the remark 
expresses his permanent impa- 
tience with whatever intervenes 
between the spectator and the 
drawing. He likes the immediacy 
of figures sketched in Chinese 
ink. He developed a method of 
painting in transparent glazes 
which gets away from the usual 
opaque deadness of oils. 

Marsh cooks his own oils and 
varnishes in his studio, where he 
maintains a work week that has 
nothing to do with the legendary 


“THREE GIRLS” is 


aot 


Marsh “‘classicism”’ 


ih Ee 


at its most obvious. 


Using 
transparent varnishes and pigments, cooked in his own studio, he 
borrowed the background shadows and sweeping lines from Hogarth. 


schedules of Bohemia and every- 
thing to do with craftsmanship. 
His three tiny rooms are packed 
with evidence that the occupant 
is a workman who likes to prac- 
tice his trade. 

Marsh’s love of his calling is 
revealed, too, in the history of 
his murals in the New York Cus- 
tom House. When the Treasury 
Department selected his designs 
for the murals in 1936, Marsh, 
who was “keen as hell to do the 
job,” took a nonrelief post as an 
assistant clerk in the depart- 
ment’s supply branch. By 1938 
the Treasury Department had ac- 
quired 2600 square feet of nota- 
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ARTISTS compare ideas in this experiment in transparent 
pigments and color dimensions. Marsh did most of 
the central, rounded figure. The one at the right 
was sketched in by painter John Stuart Curry, who 
also did two of the heads at the top of the page. 
An analytical reader might compare these impressions- 
in-multiple with the photographs on pages 77-84. 


oa 8g ee 


MARSH'S SUBJECT matter for this and the picture on the opposite page show his love 
of New York. Burlesque strip teasers and girls on 14th Street are among his most common subjects. 
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BOTH PICTURES, besides showing favorite Marsh themes, exemplify his experiments with tech- 
niques. He worked with Chinese artists, used Chinese charcoal inks and large round brushes, and 
persisted until he had what he wanted in freedom of line. He is a classicist who still experiments. 


ble art and Marsh had earned 
about $3,000, half of which went 
for materials. 

It is from his incessant activity 
with pen and brush that Marsh 
has gained his speed in execution, 
his bold, confident line. He does 
not believe in “nagging” at a 
picture. When he was commis- 
sioned recently to illustrate a new 
edition of John Dos Passos’ 
U.S.A., he completed more than 
500 drawings in one month. His 
formula is classical and deceptive- 


ly simple: When you have mas- 
tered the fundamentals, you find 
subjects in your own environment 
and you paint them with imagi- 
nation. He adds that many artists 
fail to develop fully because they 
try to paint too many unrelated 
things, “like the newspaper col- 
umnists who feel they have to 
write on everything.” 

Richer development, he _ be- 
lieves, comes through working 
out “the almost endless aspects 
of a few subjects.” 
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“How would you like to be my childhood sweetheart?” 


The Health You Were Born With 


“Health is largely inherited,’ said a famous doctor, “and 


inheritance factors can be predicted.’ Hence the new science 


of medical genetics, through which some illnesses can be diag- 


nosed before they strike—or even before birth. 


By J. D. Ratcliff 
Illustrated by Dr. Frank Netter 


Nor long ago a gravely ill ten- 
year-old boy was rushed to a 
Columbus, Ohio, hospital. With- 
out taking X rays, making tests, 
or even examining the patient, 
doctors knew that the boy was 
going to die. 

One year before his father had 
been in the same hospital suffer- 
ing from hemolytic icterus, an in- 
herited disease. In this sickness 
the spleen becomes grossly en- 
larged with red blood cells, grad- 
ually destroying those cells. The 
patient becomes profoundly ane- 
mic, heart envolvement and death 
following. Removal of the blood- 
murdering spleen is the only 
curative measure. 

Surgery saved the father and 
physicians knew that his two sons 
were almost sure to inherit the 
disease. As a precautionary meas- 
ure, they suggested that both 
boys have their spleens removed. 
One consented, the other refused. 

The one who refused was in the 
hospital. He correctly diagnosed 
his own case. “I guess I waited 
LOO Ono ameEna 


This case is an example of the 
jobs which are being found for 
that new branch of medicine— 
medical genetics. It looks to a 
man’s family tree to find what is 
wrong with him today, or what 
may turn out to be wrong with 
him tomorrow. 

A young couple has a baby 
which suffers from infantile 
amaurotic idiocy—an always- 
fatal disease which progresses 
from mental failure, to blindness, 
paralysis, and death. Should they 
risk having another child? With 
mathematical precision, the medi- 
cal geneticist can tell them that 
the chances are one in four that 
another child will be similarly 
affected. 

Prior to 1932, research men 
made good use of genetics in pro- 
ducing better chickens, prettier 
flowers, heavier yielding grains. 
The possibility of using this 
knowledge with human beings 
seemed remote. You could marry 
one marigold to another to pro- 
duce a desired result, but human 
beings were more balky. Then a 
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striking case came to Dr. Madge 
Thurlow Macklin, assistant pro- 
fessor in the medical school at the 
University of Western Ontario. 

A 22-year-old man _ suffering 
from peroneal atrophy sought ad- 
vice. In this disease, arm or leg 
muscles wither to a point where 
they are little larger than walk- 
ing sticks, resulting in severe 
crippling. Should he, the patient 
wanted to know, have children? 

Instead of giving a snap judg- 
ment, Dr. Macklin investigated 
the man’s family for five genera- 
tions back. Out of 101 members, 
21 had the disease. It was passed 
on by a dominant gene—an in- 
heritance factor—in the chromo- 
somes. Some of the man’s chil- 
dren would be almost certain to 
have the disease. Therefore, if he 
wanted children he had better 
adopt them. 

This case and others like it set 
Dr. Macklin thinking. The old 
family doctor of tradition was a 
practical geneticist. If a patient’s 
mother and grandmother had dif- 
ficulty delivering their babies, he 
expected the patient to have sim- 
ilar trouble. He knew that diph- 
theria was a killer disease with 
some families, but caused little 
difficulty in others. 

The trouble was that the old 
family doctor had disappeared— 
to be replaced by a specialist with 
little knowledge of the family 
backgrounds of his patients. He 
had no way of knowing what was 
hidden in branches of family 
trees. 

The solution, as Dr. Macklin 
saw it, was to re-emphasize the 
importance of genetics; to re- 
place the practical genetics of the 
family doctor with the scientific 
genetics worked out in laboratory 
studies on animals, insects, and 


plants. She proposed that medical 
schools start teaching medical 
genetics—a term she coined her- 
self. This suggestion fell on the 
sympathetic ears of Dr. Laurence 
H. Snyder of Ohio State Univer- 
sity. Chairman of the Department 
of Zoology and Entomology, Sny- 
der was one of the nation’s top 
geneticists. Under his urging, 
Ohio State’s medical college add- 
ed such a course, and Dr. Macklin 
came along from Canada to help 
with the work. 


Man has 48 chromosomes. In 
them genes are strung together 
in beadlike patterns. No one has 
ever seen a human gene. At the 
same time, they have been crude- 
ly mapped, and estimates indicate 
there are 20,000 to 25,000 of them. 
One gene, or set of genes, gives 
a person blue eyes, another curly 
hair, a third tapered fingers. 

These things are on the good 
side. Other genes pass idiocy, 
congenital blindness, or deaf-mut- 
ism. Most dramatic of the lot are 
the dozen or so lethal genes— 
ones which kill the person who 
inherits them. One causes a can- 
cerlike growth on the eye which 
kills in the first few years of life 
unless the eye is removed. An- 
other causes gargoylism, in which 
the bony framework of the body 
is so distorted that a short-lived 
monster results. 

In the research laboratory, 
geneticists have played X rays 
on gene structures of insects— 
with bizarre results. By knocking 
certain genes out of chromosome 
structures they have produced 
flies with extra legs, wings, and 
even heads. As a result of radia- 
tion from the atom bomb some- 
thing of the sort may well happen 
to the, Japanese. Many scientists 
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E RESISTANCE 


DISEAS 


Study this list of traits which are transmitted by the genes in the inheritance process. 
Actually, diseases like cancer are not inherited—while physical characteristics such as 
curly hair or a tendency to baldness are. Some of the lethal genes cause fatal defects. 


are seriously considering the pos- 
sibility of a generation of gro- 
tesque freaks. 

Man inherits his genes in pre- 
cisely the same way that a sweet 
pea, canary bird, or mouse in- 
herits them—in orderly, mathe- 
matical fashion. How can such 
knowledge be useful to physi- 
cians? The most obvious use is in 
predicting the results of certain 
matings. 

Dr. Snyder had one case which 
illustrates this. A young man, a 
Mennonite, was about to be mar- 
ried to a Mennonite girl. There 
were seven children in the man’s 
family, three normal boys and 
four defective sisters. Until about 
a year of age the sisters had been 


normal. Then a series of spasms 
started, with associated mental 
deterioration. They would learn a 
few words, then forget them; 
learn to feed themselves, then 
lose this knowledge; learn to 
walk, then forget how. All had 
died between the ages of four and 
twelve. Was there danger of pass- 
ing this disease to his own chil- 
dren, the man wanted to know. 
Emphatically, yes, said Dr. Sny- 
der—especially since the man was 
marrying a Mennonite girl. Since 
this is a small, closely knit re- 
ligious group, there was every 
likelihood that the couple were at 
least distantly related. Hence 
there was an excellent chance 
that the girl had the same gene 
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in her family history — which 
would spell sure disaster for any 
children. ; 

Dr. Snyder and a colleague pre- 
sented further evidence of the 
importance of inherited suscep- 
tibility to disease. They examined 
every living person in McDowell 
County, West Virginia, who had 
been crippled by infantile paraly- 
sis. There were 29 victims. Then 
they checked family trees. Every- 
one of the 29 cripples were re- 
lated, although many of them 
didn’t know it. While polio had, 
in the course of years, struck 
hundreds of children in the coun- 
ty, it crippled only those who 
carried the gene for suscepti- 
bility. 

The second field of usefulness 
for medical genetics is in diagnos- 
ing many of the mysterious ills 
that human flesh is heir to. A 
sound knowledge of genetics can 
often make a physician appear as 
a miracle man. This is illustrated 
by a man who sought medical ad- 
vice about an ulcerated corn. 

Before he even looked at the 
painful foot, the physician or- 
dered an X ray of the man’s spine. 
There he found what he was look- 
ing for—a spot where bone had 
failed to fuse properly around the 
spinal cord. Such imperfections, 
when they occur in the lower 
spinal region, often cause ulcers 
of feet and legs which resist all 
treatment. In this instance, the 
physician had found a similar 
condition in two brothers of the 
patient; guessed correctly that it 
was behind the mystery of the 
corn. 

In another case, a patient had 
a painful twitching of facial mus- 
cles. A physician had suggested 
drastic surgery—cutting of the 
nerves. responsible. A medical 


geneticist was consulted. Careful 
questioning brought out the fact 
that the patient’s father had di- 
abetes. This suggested that the 
patient might be suffering from 
diabetic neuritis. An examination 
of the blood disclosed a high 
sugar level—the patient was on 
the verge of diabetes and didn’t 
know it. Diet plus insulin stopped 
the facial twitches. No surgery 
was necessary. 

Another time an infant vom- 
ited all food except its mother’s 
milk. A physician with some psy- 
chiatric training diagnosed the 
case as mother fixation. A medi- 
cal geneticist was shrewder. In- 
vestigation disclosed that both 
mother and father were highly 
allergic to a variety of things— 
dusts, pollens, foods. The infant 
could tolerate but one food: 
mother’s milk. A process of de- 
sensitization started and within a 
few months the child was eating 
a normal diet. 

Another youngster had a 
growth on his arm which had 
been diagnosed as cancer. Ampu- 
tation was planned when a medi- 
cal geneticist asked to examine 
the father. About the father’s 
body he found similar, but small- 
er, growths. The boy had _ in- 
herited the condition from his 
father. Since the growths were 
harmless, there was no need for 
amputation. 

One young man had vomited 
blood to a point where he was 
near death. It looked like stom- 
ach ulcer. The young man’s 
father volunteered the informa- 
tion that he had ‘suffered nose 
bleeds all his life. There was a 
clue for the geneticist. Examina- 
tion of the father’s nasal pas- 
Sages showed a cobweb pattern 
of fragile blood vessels. The med- 


ical name for this inherited dis- 
ease is telangiectasis. It was a 
‘safe bet that the son’s stomach 
‘was similarly affected. This was 
confirmed on the operating table. 
Removal of the portion of the 
stomach containing these fragile 
blood vessels solved the problem. 
'In this case correct diagnosis 
served a double purpose. It pre- 
| pared the cure and it warned the 
/patient. that he should never 
/marry a woman similarly af- 
'fected. Any child from such a 
mating, inheriting a double dose 
of the gene for this disease, 
would probably bleed to death 
within a few weeks of birth. 

Medical genetics is not only 
useful in diagnosis and in pre- 
dicting what may result from cer- 
tain matings, it is also valuable 
in preventing disease. 

Today, almost all emphasis is 
on microbes. A person can’t, for 
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example, contract diphtheria un- 
less the bacteria of the disease 
gets in his body. On the other 
hand, this bacteria enters the 
body of many children—and they 
don’t get the disease. This is be- 
cause they have inherited re- 
sistance to the disease, whereas 
others have inherited susceptibil- 
ity to it. 

This was demonstrated by one 
of Macklin’s case reports. Two 
families lived in adjoining 
houses, the children of both fam- 
ilies being together constantly. 
One household was ridden with 
tuberculosis which took the lives 
of three of its members—a grand- 
father, mother, and one child. Yet 
there was no trace of tubercu- 
losis in children of the neighbor 
family. Then a diphtheria epi- 
demic struck. Two children in the 
nontuberculous family got the 
disease and one died. The house- 


“They've recognized us. Now I suppose we'll have to go over 
and say hello.” 
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hold with tuberculosis went un- 
touched. 

Diabetes and pernicious ane- 
mia present similar pictures. 
These diseases run in families. 
Being aware of this, the physi- 
cian can put his knowledge of 
genetics—and of diet—to good 
use. 

Very much the same picture 
obtains with cancer. This disease 
is not inherited. The case we are 
about to bring up is hardly a fair 
one, but it is interesting none the 
less. Identical twin sisters had 
cancer of the right breast. Then 
one of the twins developed cancer 
of the left breast. Examination 
of the other showed a cancer just 
Starting. Surgery saved both of 
them. Then one of the women de- 
veloped cancer of the ovary. Ex- 
amination of the second showed 
no signs of cancer—but every- 
thing indicated one was almost 
sure to develop. Preventive sur- 
gery was the only sure means of 
eliminating this threat. 

A 54-year-old man entered a 
hospital to have a stomach cancer 
removed. The genetically wise 
surgeon suggested that his 
brother, two years younger, be 
examined. Sure enough, -there 
was a cancer just starting. It was 
caught in ample time. 

Genetics has a number of ob- 
vious uses in the cancer field. 
Suppose a woman’s mother and 
grandmother have died of cancer 
of the uterus—a disease which 
usually appears in mid or late 
life. As a precautionary measure, 
she is justified in having her 
uterus removed, once she has 
borne all the children the family 
desires. 

As the research men conquer 
one disease after another with 
vaccines, and with drugs like 


penicillin, sulfa, and _ strepto- 
mycin, the inherited diseases are 
destined to play an ever-increas- 
ing role in human welfare. The 
compulsory use of silver nitrate 
in the eyes of newborn infants, 
to prevent their being blinded by 
gonorrhea, has virtually elimin- 
ated this type of blindness. Its 
victims used to make up the 
greater part of the population of 
homes for the blind. Today it is 
blindness due to hereditary fac- 
tors that make up the bulk of the 
patients. 

Something of the same situa- 
tion obtains in mental hospitals 
—where an estimated 60 per cent 
of the beds are occupied by 
people with faulty chromosome 
structures. 

Such facts don’t make too 
pleasant reading. Many people 
like to feel that any defects in 
their children are due to some- 
thing outside themselves—pre- 
natal influences, environment 
and such. The fact is that the 
old heredity versus environment 
argument has long since been 
laid to rest. 

Environment can confer good 
manners, a nicely accented voice, 
and the well-being that goes with 
good diet and good housing. But 
it can’t help the man who inherits 
a gene which will put him:in an 
insane asylum, or a woman who 
inherits the factor for chorea, 
which will make her a trembling, 
demented wreck when she 
reaches mid life. We are, after all, 
pretty much what our genes 
make us. 

These facts may not be pleas- 
ant, but, as Dr. Macklin points 
out: “No enemy was ever over- 
come by the statement that it 
frightened us too much to talk 
about him.” 
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THE LABURATURY 


™ WOOD THAT STAYS PUT 


Soft wood will always remain 
a vital building material, but it 
will not always keep its expensive 
habits of shrinking, swelling, 
warping, and cracking. A new 
treatment devised by government 
lumber chemists promises wood 
which will not be affected by 
moisture or desert dryness. 

The treatment is called flash 
drying. Instead of the long proc- 
ess of kiln drying with warm 
air, or seasoning outdoors, the 
green lumber is plunged into a 
vat of molten metal. This violent 
treatment not only dries out the 
sap and moisture, but causes a 
chemical change which perma- 
nently closes the pores and pre- 
vents the capillary fibres from 
taking up further moisture. A 
low-melting-point metal, such as 
an alloy of lead, tin, and cadmium 
is used. The lumber is thus sub- 
jected to a temperature as high 
as 600 degrees Fahrenheit. This is 
too low to char it, though it does 
turn it dark and slightly reduces 
the wood’s toughness. Immersion 
in the metal bath may last from 
one minute to six days, depend- 
ing on the thickness of the ma- 
terial. Once finished, the lumber 
is “stabilized”. for good, and will 
resist decay as well as hold its 
dimensions. Thin stock, for in- 
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terior finish, can be treated so 
rapidly that straight-line produc- 
tion machinery for turning out 
quick-seasoned material can pro- 
duce a continuous stream. This 
can be a tremendous help in 
catching up in our home building. 


B “WLECTROPULT” 


The wheel has been man’s 
greatest invention until now. But 
during the war an enthusiastic 
engineer persuaded the Navy 
that the wheel-like electric motor 
could serve naval aviation better 
if it were unrolled and made flat. 
“For what?” the Navy asked. 
“For launching planes on Pacific 
islands too small for adequate 
runways,” he replied. An electri- 
cal manufacturer was called in. 
The result was the “Electropult,” 
the world’s first unrolled electric 
induction motor, which is ex- 
pected to whisk the heaviest air 
liner into the air after a take-off 
of only 500 feet. Present-day run- 
ways approximate a mile. 

“Electropult” has little resem- 
blance to the washing machine 
motor from which it stemmed. 
It has a 1380-foot track made up 
of 300,000 thin steel sheets stacked 
face to face, imbedding 17,000 
metal bars. Along this highway, 
mounted flush with the surface 
of the ground, rolls a little car of 


steel and copper bars, carrying 
a cable for attachment to the 


‘plane. When a great jab of elec- 
‘tric power 


is given this car 
(through sliding contacts) it re- 
acts magnetically with the track, 
dashing off with a speed that 
reaches 226 miles an hour. The 
electricity is supplied by genera- 
tors driven by an 1100-horsepower 
airplane engine. But the engine 
alone is not enough to satisfy the 
enormous need for current. Sus- 
tained energy comes from a 24- 
ton flywheel on the generator 
which is gradually brought up to 
speed just before launching. 

Though it sounds elaborate, the 
“Hlectropult” can give a heavy 
plane a shockless start and per- 
mit much greater pay loads than 
the plane could take into the air 
by itself. The device will be used 
on seadromes in mid-ocean, for 
mid-city airports where space is 
severely limited, and for bringing 
main-line transports into small 
towns which are not able to af- 
ford long runways. 


m CAMPER’S ITEM 

Here is something highly in- 
genious for the man who plans 
to do a lot of canoeing or small- 
boat fishing. It is a simple thing 
—a net bag woven from a mesh 
of tarred rope, with a drawstring 
of the same material to pull its 
mouth shut. Called the “Anchor- 
chief,” this little gadget is in- 
tended primarily to hold a row- 
boat or canoe in one spot while 
you fish. You fill the netting with 
rocks enough to hold you from 
drifting and let it down on your 
bowline. But when you go ashore 
for a carry, you throw away the 
rocks and so have only the one- 
pound bag itself to deal with. 
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Rocks aren’t the only thing that 
the “Anchorchief” will hold on 
the bottom of the pond. You can 
store half a dozen bottles of beer 
in it very snugly and sink them 
into the cool depths until you 
need them. “Anchorchief” is a 
one-man invention and a one-man 
product. It’s inventor turns out 
hundreds on special machinery of 
his own, and has sold thousands 
already, with more to come. 


m NEW ECONOMICS OF ELECTRICITY 

All engineering requires com- 
promise. One of the most expen- 
Sive “bargains” to be struck in 
electrical engineering is the bal- 
ance between the cost of massive 
high-voltage transmission lines 
that leap across country and the 
dollars thrown away in power lost 
because of resistance. By increas- 
ing the voltage to hundreds of 
thousands, current loss can be 
kept very low, but the cost of in- 
stallation and maintenance soars. 
A new factor also enters: the 
leakage caused by the high- 
pressure electricity spraying out 
into the air. This is called the 
“corona loss.’ Ever since 1890, 
when the first high-tension line 
was built, this has been dogging 
designers, only gradually yield- 
ing to persistent laboratory re- 
search. 

Now a power company in Ohio 
has an experimental line working 
at 500,000 volts—nearly double 
the Boulder Dam lines of 1931. 
If corona loss can be beaten at 
this fantastic voltage—by huge 
towers, with wires spaced apart, 
and insulators based on war dis- 
coveries in porcelain and glass— 
then we may have still more 
power safely brought from re- 
mote hydro and steam plants to 
do more tasks at home. 
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“It’s something new—she reads soles.” 


Continent At The Crossroads 


“Everywhere in Latin America today I found fear, unrest, and 


uncertainty, the steady growth of German-backed totalitarian- 
ism and militarism, and the gradual hemisphere-wide defeat of 
many of the things for which World War II was fought’”—so 
says a veteran South American correspondent, in a comprehen- 


sive report which sounds a national fire-alarm 


By Ray Josephs 


LATIN AMERICA today is a powder 
keg ready to explode on our door- 
step. In the past 18 months there 
have been revolutions in Venezu- 
ela, Bolivia, and Paraguay, coups 
and deadly rioting in Brazil, 
bloodshed, cabinet shake-ups, and 


violent clashes in Ecuador and, 


Central America, and serious dis- 
turbances in Mexico. The most 
ruthless and 
powerful dicta- 
torship the 
Americas have 
ever known has 
been firmly es- 
tablished, with 
Nazi support, in 
Argentina. What 
was to have 
been our 1947 
hemispheric Uto- 
pia begins to 
rear its head as 
our closest, most 
threatening foreign problem. 

The Good Neighbor policy, as 
anyone who has recently visited 
the lower half of the hemisphere 


can tell you, is so far gone that 
only a good shot of adrenalin will 
revive it. That injection, Latins 
assert, can come from only one 
source — the United States. 
Though Uncle Sam has the most 
at stake in the southern Amer- 
icas, Washington is doing littie 
or nothing, while Buenos Aires, 
under the control of Juan D. 
Peron, who was 
virtually un- 
known three 
years ago, be- 
comes’ stronger 
and more dan- 
gerous. 

The most com- 
manding figure 
in Latin Amer- 
ica today, Peron 
has been rightly 
pictured in the 
U. S. as the Ar- 
gentine version 
of Hitler and Mussolini. At the 
same time, most Americans fig- 
ure that since Der Fuhrer and Il 
Duce have been liquidated, Peron 
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American leaders, like the American people, too often laugh off South American problems. None 
too serious here are Truman, Byrnes, and George Messersmith, U. S. Ambassador to Argentina. 


can’t amount to much. It is for- 
gotten that Peron is operating not 
in Europe or the Far East but in 
territory most important to us 
geographically, economically, po- 
litically, and strategically. It is 
also forgotten that his entire pro- 
gram is based primarily on the 
mistakes of his enemies—among 
whom the U.S. currently rates as 
Number 1. 


Fuehrer’s Disciple 


PERON’S background qualifies 
him for his present role. His 
grandfather, an Italian, had been 
Argentina’s first chemist, and one 
of the pioneer sheep farmers in 
Patagonia, Argentina’s “wild 
west.”” Born 52 years ago, young 


Juan Domingo learned to ride al- 
most before he could walk, tasted 
the rough and tumble life of the 
gauchos, and acquired from them 
an appetite for the military life. 

At 18 he graduated as a second 
lieutenant from the national mil- 
itary academy. The Argentine 
army’s goose-stepping Prussian 
instructors found him one of their 
brightest students (later he wrote 
several books on mass psychology 
and military strategy) and in 
1938 he was sent to Europe for 
firsthand indoctrination. Because 
of Argentina’s long Andean fron- 
tier, Peron’s first assignment was 
to study Il Duce’s Alpine troops. 
Later he marched with Hitler into 
Paris. 


Returning home not long. be- 


fore Pearl Harbor, tall, good-look- 
ing, self assured, and ruthlessly 
_ ambitious, he began telling other 
"young officers about the achieve- 
ments of the Nazis and the need 
for militarizing Argentina. Soon 
he had organized a following of 
'super-patriotic Argentine army 
| Officers, convinced that their fu- 
| ture lay in control by the military 
and in opposition to Uncle Sam. 
Public discontent with the goyvy- 
ernment, plus the army’s own de- 
sire for power, gave Peron’s fol- 
lowers, the Grupo Officiales Unid- 
os, the chance. to take over. 
Peron’s initial post was that of 


Minister of Labor and Welfare. - 


Most Argentines thought it un- 
important. But to master-tacti- 
tian Peron, it provided the oppor- 
tunity to get the vital backing of 
the lowest paid, least privileged 
workers. : 

Next he took over the War Min- 
istry. With the help of Nazi chiefs, 
he began to build up Argentina’s 
armed strength and his own 
power. The freedom given Axis 
representatives in Argentina re- 
sulted in so many sinkings of Al- 
lied ships that in 1944 the U. S. 
demanded action. Then began a 
diplomatic duel between the U.S. 
and Argentina which still con- 
tinues. But, despite many a bitter 
statement, we continued to do 
more business than ever with Ar- 
gentina—which is what Peron 
wanted. 

The Yanqui who goes down to 
Latin America senses almost im- 
mediately what Peron has accom- 
plished. At the mosaic-tiled side- 
walk cafés of Rio de Janeiro you 
hear: “The U. S. has starved 
Brazilians and driven them into 
Peron’s arms.” In _ Santiago, 
Chile’s mountain-ringed capital, 
the complaints are louder: “Ar- 
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gentine gunboats are constantly 
cruising our waters, Peron’s ski 
troops are patrolling our frontier, 
and Peron’s agents are running 
our foreign office.” In Bogota, 
capital of Colombia, long the 
friendliest of Good Neighbor 
countries, they explain: “U. S. 
prestige down. here is at an all- 
time low, and sinking.” 

You will hear little of this 
openly, particularly if you don’t 
speak Spanish and Portuguese. 
Latins are, if anything, uniformly 
polite. But what is happening to, 
our 20 hemisphere cotenants be- 
comes plain when the spotlight is 
turned on the recent history of 
each of them. 

Everywhere in Latin America 
today, I found fear, unrest, and 
uncertainty, the steady growth of 
German - backed totalitarianism 
and militarism, and the gradual 
hemisphere-wide defeat of many 
of the things for which World 
War II was fought. 


Mexico Wavers 

Mexico, closest to us, constitutes 
Exhibit A. Like most of the other 
Latin republics, Mexico emerged 
from the war richer than she had 
even been before. But the riches 
were deceptive—an Indian gift, 
as Mexicans called it, from Uncle 
Sam. Up to the time Franklin D. 
Roosevelt introduced the Good 
Neighbor policy, our record in 
Mexico had never been. good. 
There had been the long succes- 
sion of interventions, the troops 
sent to shell Vera Cruz, the de- 
mand that Mexican courts ac- 
commodate their justice to our oil 
and other interests, plus‘an air of 
superiority and a code of man- 
ners that—to put it plainly—can 
only be called atrocious. 
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When Pearl] Harbor came, Mex- 
ico might have thumbed her nose 
at us. Instead, she took a leading 
part on our side at the Rio de 
Janeiro Conference of American 
Foreign Ministers, and was the 
first Latin republic to declare war 
on the Axis. How some Mexicans 
reacted to this news is illustrated 
by what happened in certain 
border towns. “War!” some of 
these Mexicans shouted: “When 
do we attack the gringos?” 

Mexico’s government, however, 
began digging. out tin, copper, 
zine, and silver—2,200,000 tons of 
it—for our war effort. Men were 
needed. Mexico sent 300,000 to 
work on our railroads, in our fac- 
tories, and on our farms, to do the 
dirty, low-paying jobs for which 
we had neither the manpower 
nor the inclination. Some 15,000 
others served with our Army in 
Europe. Mexico’s own Thunder- 
bolt Fighter Group, Squadron 
201, fought in the Pacific. 

Mexico did not do all this for 
love alone. There was an immi- 
nent threat in the German and 
Japanese colonies, strategically 
planted near the Panama Canal 
and in other vital spots in Latin 
America. There was the danger 
from Axis airlines, from Axis 
radio stations, newspapers, and 
business firms, and there was the 
very real possibility of a Nazi in- 
vasion striking across the South 
Atlantic to the bulge of Brazil. 

Moreover, there was the chill- 
ing realization that if the U. S. 
were defeated there would be 
little chance for most Latin coun- 
tries to maintain independence. 
The immediate need to compen- 
sate for the loss of European and 
Asiatic sales, often greater than 
ours, also spurred the Latin war 
effort. 
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War sales did produce profits— 
but for only a few. Not for the 
average Mexican. The workers 
borrowed by Washington crippled 
Mexico’s agriculture, source of 70 
per cent of her livelihood. Prices 
charged the Allies were fixed by 
joint agreement; prices charged 
Mexicans soared. Our official 
agencies aggravated the situation 
by buying up everything they 
could lay their hands on, from 
silver bracelets to corn meal. 

V-J Day found Mexico in a para- 
doxical- position. There was pros- 
perity, but with it there was 
paralyzing distress because of 
shortages of imported commodi- 
ties. Railroad and trucking equip- 
ment was lacking: Delays in the 
shipment of replacement parts 
from the U. S. halted repairs on 
broken-down machinery. Inflation 
struck. Since that time, tortillas, 
the poor man’s bread, have gone 
up 150 per cent and beans 200 per 
cent. The cost of living, according 
to the Mexican government’s con- 
servative estimate, rose more 
than 316 per cent. Most Mexicans 
see only one solution — help, in 
the form of goods and machinery, 
from the U. S. 

The Sinarquistas, Accion Na- 
cionalistas, and other powerful 
groups financed, aided, and di- 
rected by the Germans and by 
Spanish Falangists have not over- 
looked our default. A few months 
ago, Sinarquistas boasted to me 
that they had 1,000,000 followers, 
armed, disciplined, “ready for ac- 
tion.” I could not check the fig- 
ures, but even Mexico’s new Pres- 
ident, Miguel Aleman, said there 
was no doubt that their new Con- 
gressional strength was more 
than impressive. 

Today these groups are grow- 
ing more rapidly than any others 


; pictous new propaganda, 
calling for an end to the ‘deca- 
dencies of democracy” falls on 
receptive ears. For hungry Mexi- 
cans—and that includes possibly 
16 of Mexico’s 22 millions—are in 
the mood for demagogues offer- 
ing all-the things promised but 
never delivered by the U. S. 


< 

_Around the Caribbean 
~WuartT is happening in Mexico is 
echoing throughout Central 
America and around the Carib- 
bean. During the war the six Cen- 
tral American countries were also 
called upon for help—and in a 
hurry. To protect the indispen- 
sable Panama Canal we told them 
to drop everything and rush con- 
struction of the Pan American 
Highway. I saw plantations 
ripped up to produce balsa for 
our naval construction. Food 
which they required at home 
was shipped to feed our forces 
converging on the Canal Zone. 
Processing of products formerly 
obtained from the Far Hast was 
doubled, then tripled. Bases were 
made available. 

Here again the net result for 
the average Central American 
was not a gain but a definite loss. 
Most of the profit in Guatemala 
went to dictator Jorge Ubico, 
“elected” with U. S. blessing back 
in 1931 when the preceding re- 
gime had refused to grant a 
juicy concession on United Fruit’s 
terms. Ubico was “better be- 
haved.” Guatemala was “cleaned 
up.” Ubico used our guns to mas- 
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The same kind of bull 
ieee ag remains in the 


~ tasio Somoza, the Nicara 


Republic. Again and agair 
have been risings against 


dictator who learned abou : 
a Philadelphia shorthand school. 
Each time they’ve been crushed, 
usually with guns marked Ma 
in-U.S. A. I learned not long | 


profit of more than $80, 000° fo) 
piece of land exchanged with 
Washington for surplus na al > 
property—a deal which seemed to — 
Nicaraguans just another Stat 
Department “bonus” to _ the 
monarch. <7 
Costa Rica, which counted on — 
completion of the Pan American — 
Highway, now abandoned, to de- 
velop its trade, and Cuba, which ~ 
basically is a U.S. suburb, are so ~ 
short of the goods usually sup- 
plied by us that prices have — 
risen almost 100 per cent, con- ~ 
struction has halted, and govern- 
ment has been left extremely — 
shaky. a: 
In Panama I saw the pattern 
take another turn. Two Pana- 
manian newsmen, barred from — 
Zone hotels because of their color, 
took me for a walk. On one side 
of the street in the U.S. military 
area there were abundant sup- 
plies of everything and at the low- 
est prices. “Uncle Sam imports 
them for his own use,” I was told. 
On the other side, though thou- 
sands of Panamanian workers 
gave up their own farms to do es- 
sential work for us during the war, 


shortages are so great that riots 
have repeatedly taken place at 
the markets. Two bloody attempts 
to overthrow the U.S.-supported 
regime have been suppressed 
with the aid of our troops. It is 
significant that they were en- 
gineered by former President Ar- 
nulfo Arias, who is a known 
Fascist but gets support because 
he stands for opposition to the 
United States. 


Peron Succeeds—We Fail 


OF THE two factors mainly re- 
sponsible for Peron’s success, first 
and foremost is his arsenal of 
food. Argentina accounts for 
three fourths of the world’s ex- 
ports of chilled beef and is the 
second largest exporter of mut- 
ton. Stand on its vast pampas, 
and you can see the source of its 
almost unlimited supply of cere- 
als, butter, poultry, fruits. And 
Peron, realizing that even the 
Chinese, through UNRRA, have 
had to come to him for rice, 
hasn’t hesitated to use his food 


q 
as a weapon of deadly force. 
Second only to food as a factor > 
in the rise of Peronism have 
been Washington’s vacillating 
policies. Again and again our 
program has been based on a hol- 
low pretense of unity and on 
siding with those in power even 
at the expense of truly demo- 
cratic elements. Added to this has 
been a feeling by many State 
Department and top industrial 
interests that it is easier to do 
business with Latin dictators and ° 
strong men than, as one put it, 
“risk the possibility of expropri- 
ation of our investments by left- 
ist democracies.” 

The influence of both of these 
factors can be seen in everyone — 
of the ten countries which occupy 
90 per cent of the South Ameri- 
can continent. 

Along the entire north and 
west coasts only two democracies, 
Colombia and Peru, are holding 
their own. And neither is having 
an easy time of it. The former, 
faced by rising prices, specula- 
tion, and a huge debt to the U. Ss, 
has replaced a long-standing lib- 
eral government with a pro-Peron 
administration. Peru, after 20 
years of dictatorship, elected a 
liberal compromise regime in 
1945, but this is already giving 
ground to a colorful demagogue, 
Raul Haya de la Torre, who has 
a fanatical Indian and mestizo 
following and is backed by Fa- 
langist and Peronist groups. 

It’s the same story in Ecuador, 
Venezuela, and Paraguay. With 
much credit in the bank, but no 
jobs for former war workers, 
little food, and no aid from 
Washington, Ecuadorians under 
Velasco Ibarra no longer direct 
their outbursts against neighbor- 
ing Peru but against the U. S. 


| oy hen students at the University 
| So of Quito protested, Ibarra’s troops 


ed them. When workers at the 
‘Fabrica Industrial staged a strike, 
Bhey were strafed by U.S.-built 
_ planes. 

} In Venezuela, on the northern- 
‘most tip of South America, a 
‘group of young Army officers and 
political leaders followed the Pe- 
ron plan even more closely. Movy- 
ing from their barracks early one 
morning, they marched down the 
streets of Caracas, the verdant 
capital where oil is king and king 
is Standard Oil of Jersey. The 
take-over was easy. Installation 
of Romulo Betancourt, a former 
Communist turned conservative, 
drew cheers. Betancourt started 
with a program to develop the 
country’s agriculture and indus- 
try and thus end its dependence 
on oil. He also planned to break 
up the vast estates which left con- 
trol of three fourth’s the coun- 
try’s assets in the hands of some 
25 families. 

The lack of essential machinery 
erippled the program, pushed 
prices — already highest of any 
in the hemisphere — further up, 
and eliminated extensive public 
works. “Of course we’re turning 
out more petroleum than ever—a 
million barrels a day,’ Venezue- 
lans told me. “We get the U.S. 


machinery and parts for that. But © 


only a small part of the product 
is needed here. The rest goes to 
you. And our situation daily gets 
more difficult.” 

In Paraguay, the little, remote, 
up-river country which has long 
been almost an Argentine state, 
attempt after attempt by demo- 
cratic forces to oust the pro-Peron 
dictator, General Higinio Morini- 
go, has been crushed. Again lend- 


in American-built tanks—rout- 
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lease arms have been the chief — 
force in preventing organization 
of labor unions and formation of 
political opposition. 

“How,” I was asked by bewil- 
dered Paraguayans, “could you 
fight the greatest war in history 
to encourage democracy overseas, 
yet do little or nothing to help 
it in your own hemisphere?” 


It MAY be said that such things 
have happened in Ecuador, Vene- 
zuela, and Paraguay because they 
are among the more backward 
Latin states, but the fate of little 
Uruguay and Bolivia and the di- 
lemma of Brazil and Chile make 
it tragically plain that .totalitari- 
anism is gaining headway even in 
the most advanced and the larg- 
est of the South American states. 


The Tragedy of Uruguay 
CONSIDER tiny, democratic Uru- 
guay. For a time, Uruguay’s de- 
votion to democracy and civil 
liberties made her the Switzer- 
land of the Americas, the one 
place from which correspondents 
could file dispatches which told 
the whole truth. In the hope of 
reducing its dependence on im- 
ported fuels and spurring produc- 
tion of goods, Uruguay embarked 
on an ambitious power program. 
The key project was the great 
Rio Negro hydroelectric plant, fi- 
nanced with the help of $12,000,000 
from the U.S. 

“The plant runs but it’s of little 
use,” Uruguayans now point out. 
“We don’t have the wire to bring 
the power to our capital, Monte- 
video, where manufacturing is 
concentrated.” 

Construction, which employs a 
large part of Uruguay’s indus- 
trial population, has been blocked 
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by the lack of iron and steel. 
Tourist trade, its second largest 
business, is also crippled by 
shortages. And despite its large 


beef production Uruguay’s food 
problem is seriously aggravated 
by the lack of imports of wheat, 
vegetables, and poultry. 

Peron and his stooges have not 
hesitated to take advantage of 
Uruguay’s situation. Striking at 
Uruguay’s tourist trade, they 
have put annoying regulations on 
the thousands of Argentines who 
annually cross the Rio de la Plata 
to visit Uruguay’s incomparable 
beaches. If you took more than 
one cake of soap you were turned 
back “for depleting national re- 
sources.” An extra bar of candy or 
a bag of apples brought a fine. 
Passports, previously unneces- 
sary, became obligatory. Steamer 
service on the night boats was 
curtailed; shipments of wheat, 
shoes, and manufactured goods 
were halted. 

At the same time Peron agents 
began working more closely with 


the forces of Uruguay’s antidem- 


ocratic leader, Luis Alberto de 
Herrera. Last July a group under 
a retired Uruguayan air-force 
colonel made an unsuccessful at- 
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tempt to seize control of the coun- — 
try. Despite this failure, Peron’s — 
methods have had their effect. | 


Unable to get supplies or ma- 
chinery from the U.S. or Britain 
—although she emerged from the 
war with $150,000,000 in gold and 
foreign credits — Uruguay has 
been forced to accept Peron’s 
terms. 

As a result, many of the anti- 
Peron refugees, who had made 


Montevideo their headquarters, | 


have been driven out. A severe 
censorship has been clamped on 
Uruguay’s democratic press and 
radio. With the ominous kind of 
advance notice that Hitler used, 
Peron’s newspaper, La Epoca, 
said of all this: “In the face of 
the lack of bread, milk, sugar, 
and meat, the Uruguayan people 
have begun to look at the pros- 
perous Argentines and ery, ‘We. 
want a Peron’.” 

Hardly less disturbing is the 
situation of landlocked, mountain- 
top Bolivia, Peron’s first conquest. 
The Argentine militarists them- 
selves had been in power only 
six months when a Peron-directed 
clique of Bolivian majors ousted 
the government and took over the 
ancient, gold-leafed presidential 
palace in La Paz. Its leader, jingo- 
istic Gualberto Villarroel, had vis- 
ited Peron in Buenos Aires only a 
short time before, gained his sup- 
port, and worked out plans for 
a coup. 

When I left Bolivia, not long 
after Villarroel had seized power, 
I reported these facts. So did a 
number of other correspondents. 


espite these reports and the 
; leas of prodemocratic Bolivians, 
_the regime, after a delay of sev- 
eral months, won State Depart- 
‘ment approval and the vital trade 
that went with it. It simply fol- 
}lowed Peron’s instructions: 
' “Promise all, and then do what 
| you please.” 

Anti-Semitie activities, whole- 

sale arrests without trial, elimi- 
nation of all opposition became 
the rule—as was confirmed by the 
U. S. Blue Book issued: months 
later. 
treatment for two years. Last 
July they struck back. Braving 
machine-gun fire and, for the 
most part, unarmed, they hanged 
Villarroel from a lamp post in a 
crimson revolt which cost 260 
dead and more than 1,000 wound- 
ed. They then installed a demo- 
-cratic government headed by 
Tomas Monje Gutierrez. 

It was a bitter blow for Peron. 
But he retaliated swiftly. Soon 
afterwards he cut off almost all 
shipments for Bolivia, which de- 
pends upon Argentina for about 
70 per cént of her food. Holding 
most of the trump cards, Peron 
can now sit back and wait. 


Brazil’s Dilemma 

EvEN Brazil, the largest country 
in South America, is embarrassed 
by Peron’s strength. Although her 
population of 46,000,000 makes 
Argentina’s 14,000,000 seem small, 
and Brazil’s area is three times 
as great, Argentina doubles, trip- 
les, and quadruples Brazil’s ca- 
pacity in industrial and agricul- 
tural production, in roads and 
cars, publishing and education, 
and in a multitude of other ways. 
Brazil was ruled for 15 years by 
a dictator, but because he was 


Bolivians swallowed this. 
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outwardly friendly to the U.S. he 
was never once criticized by a 
ranking U.S. official. The ‘“smil- 
ing caudillo,” as Brazilians de- 
scribe Getulio Vargas, did send 
us essential war metals, rubber, 
and coffee. He also saw to it that 
Brazil’s Congress — merely a 
Vargas rubber stamp—provided ~ 
bases for our thrusts into Africa 
and Italy, and, as was disclosed at 
the Nuremberg trials, prevented 
a Nazi invasion of this hemi- 
sphere. In return Vargas got 
$332,545,226 in lend-lease — more 
than all other Latin countries put 
together. Once again, however, 
the average citizen didn’t have 
much to show for it. 

After V-J Day, the Brazilians 
finally forced an election. Early 
last year the first Brazilian presi- 
dent to be freely chosen in more 
than a decade took office. But 


what has since happened under 
General Enrico Dutra has again 
convinced many a Brazilian that 
the world is topsy-turvy and that 


on began to decrease. 
Ss of oil, coal, and coke 
ood prices began to rise. 
istribution system . broke 
Deterioration in health 
and a generally critical 


workers led to riots. The 
90,000,000 Volta Redonda 
lant, the key to Brazilian 
ialization, dropped further 
ther behind schedule be- 
se essential parts failed to 
e through from the States. 
e “The only thing that was abun- 
t,” Brazilians commented iron- 
Sey y, “was something we didn’t 
need. During the war the U.S. 
military mission had only one 
yeneral here. Late in 1946 we got 


oh Again Peron was there, ready 
: to take advantage of a neighbor’s 
2 shortages and a U. S. default. 
Badly in need of Peron’s meat 
and wheat, Brazil secured them 
i only by giving up whatever 
‘ Argentina, wanted in return. 

Typical was the deal in which 
_ Argentina furnished wheat to 
cha Brazil only after drawing out of 
_ Brazil a vast quantity of rubber 
which had been specifically ear- 
marked for the U.S. 


Crisis In Chile 


_CHILE’S situation is even more 
critical. While meeting Allied war 
requirements, it too began feel- 
ing the pinch. Long a pioneer in 
social legislation and in giving 
workers such benefits as mater- 
nity care, homes, and land for 
model farms, she began tossing 


ded to. keep up normal 


n for the families of un-. 


industry depends began to make 


itself felt. Streetcars, taxed by 
impossible loads, stopped dead on 
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the streets. Hand-me-down looms — 


broke down. The steel mill at Con- 
cepcion, in which our Export-Im- 
port Bank invested $33,000,000, 
stands unfinished—idle for want 
of indispensable parts. : 

In the political arena, the 
death of President Juan Antonio 
Rios, climaxing his long struggle 


to hold the country together, — 
brought on a five-cornered fight — 


that ended in the election of Ga- 
briel Gonzales Videla last. October. 
But although Videla was known 
as personally prodemocratic, 
there was little doubt that the 
ultimate victory was Peron’s. The 
inauguration was an Argentine 
show from start to finish. Peron 


sent ten of his largest fleet units ~ 


for the occasion, lined up his men-— 


var 


tives won passage of a 


of shortages and the Argen- 
e threat to withhold food was 
| Brade abundantly clear when in 
December, 1946," Chile signed a 
treaty with Peron, giving him 
_ minerals, coal, and petroleum in 
exchange for meat and other 
foods. Frank L. Kluckhohn, in 
The New York Times in Decem- 
ber, 1946, 
ion that if the final text confirmed 
. the statements made by Argen- 
tina and Chile, it would seem that 
Peron had made a deal “more 
important to Argentina than the 
taking of Austria or Czechoslo- 
vakia was to Hitler.” 


U.S. Policy: 1943-1946 
BLUNDERING in U.S. policy has 
vastly strengthened Peron’s po- 
sition. Our first important mis- 
take came at the Rio Conference. 
There was at that time a general 
feeling that an attack on one 


member—the U. S.—constituted- 


an attack on all. That feeling had 
been built up slowly. The confer- 
ences at Havana and Lima had 
laid the groundwork. Other Roose- 
velt policies, aimed not only at 
linking the Americas but also at 
wooing the Latin republics away 
from their age-old European ties, 
completed the process. 
The Rio holdout was Argentina. 
It might have turned out differ- 
ently had not prodemocratic Pres- 
ident Roberto M. Ortiz become 
critically ill and been replaced by 
Vice-President Ramon S. Castillo. 
Castillo, a Latin leader on whom 
German military missions to Ar- 
gentina had concentrated as far 


_ . 
§ 
_ 


he e economic aS the. ef-— 


expressed the opin- 


“recommending” a. break v th th 


Axis rather than one inv. 
the break itself. a 
Castillo, we learned late 
lieved that ‘co-operation w 
U.S. meant slavery,” that rega 
less of the war’s outcome, 
country’s best customer 3 
continue to be Europe, an that Z 
breaking with the Axis — . 
pave the way for what he 
the “democratic communism” | 
the U.S. The inspiration for t 
program of neutrality desig 
to cloak these beliefs came f. 
Johann Sigfried Becker, Ber 
top representative in Argent 
By accepting the program t 
U. S. gave Castillo his chance 
gradually to suppress Argentina’: 
civil liberties. I heard Argentines 
complain and grumble about this 
At the same time, however, they 
were becoming wealthy under 
Castillo’s policy of selling Argen-— 
tina’s products to both sides. 


Enter Peron 


ARGENTINE popular feeling showed 
itself when the militarists took — 
over in June, 1943. The people 
cheered promises that graft would 
be eliminated and Axis links bro- 
ken. But actually the ouster of 
Castillo was no revolution aimed | 
at altering his program. Rather it 
was staged; the colonels feared a 
shift to pro-Allied activity. Some 
Argentines saw through the sham 
at once. They recognized Peron 
and others as the same men 
who had enjoyed free trips 
to Germany, Italy, and Franco 
Spain during the years in which 
the Nazis had been working in 
Latin America. They urged the 


J 
a}: 
aes to wait and carefully observe. 
aaa 
_ Ten days later, however, recog- 
nition and trade were granted. 
_ When the true nature of the mili- 
tary regime became apparent, 
_ Washington’s denunciations grew 
heated, but we continued to do 
more trading with Argentina than 
with any other Latin country. In 
January, 1944, Nazi espionage 
activities in Buenos Aires became 
so flagrant that we demanded ac- 


A, 


“a you should ask me, Bertram, I still think the next war will be 
ey between the Army and the Navy.” 


tion. Argentina broke with the 
Axis, then removed the military 
president who had signed the de- 
cree. A little more careful by 


then, Washington held back the - 


formal, diplomatic nod. But for 
months we maintained an Ambas- 
sador in Buenos Aires without 
carrying on diplomatic relations, 
issued bitter statements while 
continuing to trade —'the one 
thing the militarists wanted. 
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me Peron continued to send 


to Germany and to import more 


and more German ‘economists, 
scientists, and military experts. 


Other Latin countries repeatedly 
sought a conference with us to 
find out where they and we were 
going. Time and again this was 
delayed while Washington,--ad- 
_ mittedly pressed by other prob- 


_ lems, sought to make up its mind. 


‘Compromise at Chapultepec 


IN FEBRUARY, 1945, the American 
republics were summoned to a 
meeting in Mexico City’s hilltop 


Chapultepec Castle. The major 


problem was the uninvited guest 
—Argentina. The outcome: an- 
other compromise. The Argentine 
military regime was to be ad- 
mitted to membership on condi- 


tion that it approve all the free- 


dom-guaranteeing declarations of 
the meeting and eliminate the 
powerful Nazis within its borders. 

Many of Argentina’s smaller 
neighbors, notably Uruguay and 
Chile, feared the step was an 
American Munich. Coming at a 
time when Axis defeat was cer- 
tain, it didn’t make sense. As was 
only recently disclosed, Secretary 
of State Edward Stettinius and 
his Assistant in charge of Latin 
affairs, Nelson Rockefeller, appar- 
ently believed that by bringing in 
the Argentine militarists they 
could show them the error of 
their ways. Furthermore, they 
felt that by keeping Peron out. we 
‘might lose postwar business and 
that by building up a strong, 
though Fascist, Argentina we 


“which i: 


hoped. aA insure a bloc 
no raise ter us. At the same © 


goods to Spain for transhipment— 


United Nations. 


PRODEMOCRATIC Aveentineeae 3 a] ol 
prodemocratic Latins pl aded 
against Argentina’s admiss i 
San Francisco. “Deny recogniti 
to Peron and we’ll be able 
get rid of him ourselves,” th 
begged. Latin delegates whe 
raised the issue were reassur 
by promises that a mutual assi 
ance pact would protect th 
against any Peron aggressio 
return for their approval 
would furnish them enough ma-_ 
chines, technicians, and credits tc 
enable them to proceed with 
great dream of industrializati 

Thus the deal was made. 

No sooner was Argentina 
seated at San Francisco, however, 
than the goose-step at home be 
gan in earnest. Press, radio, and 
films were again suppressed. Ene- 
mies were jailed without trial. 
Such Nazi firms as I. G. Farben, — 
Siemens-Schuckert, and Thyssen — 
were aided with government con- — 
tracts—until the belated crack- — 
down late in January of this 
year. U. S. reaction to all this — 
showed itself in the forced resig- — 
nation of Rockefeller soon after — 
the appointment of hard-hitting © 
Spruille Braden as Ambassador 
to Buenos Aires. 


Ne al 


The Braden Episode 


BRADEN proved to be the most re- 
freshing breeze to come out of the 
musty State Department in a long 
time. In perfect Spanish—he was 
one of the few U.S. diplomats in 
Latin America who knew how to. 


ses are complied with,” he 
nderground resistance 
, representing a large ma- 
of the people, were heart- 


was recalled.'He was to be pro- 
-moted to the post of Assistant 
ecretary of State. But Peron was 
le to make this seem like a 
victory for himself, particularly 
when the Senate Foreign Rela- 
ions Committee noisily held up 
Braden’s confirmation. Within a 
few months Peron forced Argen- 
tine business to pay its workers a 
ee $125,000,000 bonus. and announce 
it as a gift from himself. He also 
; blocked political opposition until 
_ the last minute and thus insured 
his election without the necessity 
de 


_ of cracking heads at the polls. 
_ Last June he was officially 
sworn in for a six-year term. As 
if to underline his victory, Wash- 
ington displayed no hesitancey in 
appointing an Ambassador more 
to Peron’s liking—George Messer- 
smith, or in unfreezing $600,000,- 
000 in Argentine credits in the 
U.S. In October Peron announced 
his own five-year plan. It calls for 
remolding Argentina along to- 
talitarian lines through estab- 
lishment of a one-party system, 
nationalization of all industries 
regarded as important to the 
state, and absolute control of for- 


I Paes U.S. Aedes anites : 


A Peron Empire? 


THE idea of a Peron-controlled 
Confederation of South American — 
States is said to have come from 
Fritz Mandl, former Austrian 
munitions tycoon, and once hus- ~ 
band of Hedy Lamarr, and cur- 
rently Peron’s munitions boss. 
This is a revival of the old vice- 
royalty of the River Plate under 
which the Spaniards, before San 
Martin and Bolivar, ruled Peru, 
Chile, Bolivia, Paraguay, Uru- 
guay, and Argentina as one ad- — 
ministrative area. Peron hopes to 
use it not only to augment his © 
own power but to make himself 
the instrument of a resurgence of 
authoritarianism. 

Meanwhile, the Chilean Foreign 
Office makes few moves without 
the approval of the occupants of 
the San Martin Palace in Buenos 
Aires. Brazil’s President Dutra 


ther is being negotiated with 
e, control of whose coastline, 
ron has told newsmen, is an 
Argentine objective. And to show 
how he treats “good” friends, 
Peron has made a new pact with 
| oe and extended 30,000,000 
pesos in Argentine credit to him. 
' For the support of his New Or- 
der in almost every Latin country, 
Peron can always rely on the mili- 
tarists—the strongest and best- 
organized force. Behind them 
‘stand the native Fascists, aided 
by Germans who, according to 
figures of our own Senate Kilgore 
Committee, still have $110,000,000 
invested in Argentina, even with 
the Peron seizure of 60 Nazi firms 
on January 24 valued at $90,000,- 
000, and $250,000,000 elsewhere in 
Latin America. The propaganda 
Peron has used with all of these 
is simply the success of military 
control. It is direct, personal, and 
appeals to the Latin military 
mind, which has never been even 
mildly democratic. 


Allies Adrift > 


DuRING the war the British and 
ourselves co-operated closely in 
dealing with Latin America. As- 
surances were freely given that 
the same kind of co-operation 
would be extended during the 
postwar reconstruction period. 
Instead, the lack of any co-or- 
dinated Allied policy has started 
an intense and destructive rivalry 
in Latin America. 

In the past few months I have 
watched this cutthroat battle— 


= > 


Russians, who stress. not 1 


creasing role cae played by 


Latin America can furnish 
but . what they can giv 


Swedes, French, and Belgi ns ee 
trying to impress upon I 
customers how much they 
sacrificing at home in order 
aid their amigos in the south 
Americas. 
Thus, at the moment when e: 
should be cashing in on t 
$456,094,634 we passed to La 
America as lend-lease, on the 
$5,000,000,000 in credits Lati 
built up here during the war, 
the wide-open field left by tI 
elimination of the Nazis from 
some Latin American states, 01 
the opportunities for postwar. 
commerce, travel, and _ invest-— 
ment, and on the sale of positive _ 
democracy, we are doing nothing. _ 


Notes for a Policy 3 z | 


WHAT can be done? I asked that 
question of Latins and of Ameri- 
eans familiar with Latin lands. 
The answer is not simple. A mul- 
tiplicity of factors must be taken 
into account. But these consider- 
ations must be considered basic — 
to any workable policy: 

1. It’s true that shortages, 
strikes, and demands at home 
have reduced what we can send 
Latin America. Latins, who fol- 
low news from the U.S. far more 
closely than we follow their ac- 
tivities, are not blind to the fact 
that we ourselves have only a 
portion of the things we require. 
But, they feel, .shortsightedness 


acturers, pressed for every- 
they can supply home con- 
; have taken the attitude 


re of trade when we want it. 
. Because Latin America could 
ecome our best customer and at 
1e same time an integral part 
of our national security scheme, 
the economic program must be 
correlated with the _ political. 
- Peron, with positive action, has 
been gaining followers. The U.S. 
an fight this by acting — not 
alone, but in conjunction with all 
he American republics. Meetings 
to discuss economic difficulties, 
joint defense, and other major is- 


ortsightedness has: 
ouraged by the end of 
ar and the return to isola-_ 
t attitudes in the U.S. Our — 


Union, expanded and augmented > 
at Mexico City, has been given — 
little to occupy it. The Inter-— 
American Defense Board contin- 
ues to fuss over trivial matters. 
Health, transport, industrial, and | 
other hemisphere groups are 
there on paper. But until they — 
are made to work, they will ac- 
complish nothing. : 

Aside from the obvious value of — 
hands-across-the-border talk and — 
a good-will policy, Latin America — 
is vital to us. Not only do its — 
$1,000,000,000 yearly trade, its — 
raw materials, and its 133,000,000 — 
potential customers affect our 


jobs, but it is our hemispheric — 
front yard. It must not be per-— 
mitted to become the greenhouse ~ 
for the thing World War II was © 
fought to eliminate. . 


pstick pv Leninism. As wife of Foreign Minin pa 


she has merged the roles of mother, public official, and feminist 


Russia’s First Lady is a plump, 
middle-aged non-Russian who 
once toiled in a Tsarist tobacco 


factory. A feminist with many 


names and attainments, she has 


been a member of the Communist - 


Party’s Central Committee under 
one name and has been intro- 
duced at the White House in 
Washington under another; in 
the Soviet cabinet she employed 
One pseudonym while using an- 
other in the hauts salons of Paris 
couturiers. 

Under one appellation or an- 
other she has found time to start 
a Moscow vogue for dark blue 
business suits, raise a family, run 
15 or 16 factories, get elected to 
the Supreme Soviet (Congress), 
visit a brother in Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, go to school with Stalin’s 
wife, receive Russia’s highest 
civilian decoration, act as official 
Kremlin hostess to foreign poten- 
tates, and become the Soviet 
Union’s best known woman leader 
both at home and abroad. 

This paragon of paradoxes is 
a Ukrainian, born Paulina Car- 


By Richard E. Lauterbach 
Illustrated by Richard Sargent al : ‘= 


povsky. When she joined the ; 
Communist Party she assumed 


the party name, Paulina Zhem-— pe 


chuzhina. In 1920 she married, — 
and became Madame Vyacheslav 


Molotov. Her husband’s realname _ 


is Scriabin. 

After her husband. was ap- 
pointed Soviet Premier in 1930, 
Madame Molotov officially and so- 
cially was recognized as Russia’s 
First Lady. At that time Stalin’s 
attractive second wife, Nadya, 
had no status as Kremlin hostess 
because her husband was General 
Secretary of the Communist 
Party and held no governmental 
post. Nadya died in 1932. Rumors 
that Stalin remarried have never 
been more than rumors. No other 
cabinet wife has ever appeared 
on the public scene to challenge 
Madame Molotov’s position. 

Krupskaya, the widow of Niko- 
lai Lenin, was Russia’s foremost 
woman leader until her death 
several years ago. In recent years 
Madame Molotov has remained 
pre-eminent among Soviet women. 

Despite her own prominence 


and Foreign Minister Molotov’s 
position, the Soviet people know 


less about Madame Molotov’s 
private life*than they do about 
Deanna Durbin’s. 

It is not even generally known 
that the Molotovs live in an eight- 
room Kremlin apartment for 
which they pay no rent. Their 
food is supplied from a special 
Kremlin commissary. Under the 
Moscow rationing system, Mad- 
ame Molotov draws only the 
normal share for a family with 
two top-category workers and 
two students. But the family al- 
ways has plenty. Collective and 
state farms send frequent food 
gifts to the Molotovs, and on any 
kind of occasion they have almost 
unlimited resources by applying 
to the Foreign Ministry. 

The Molotovs hardly ever en- 
tertain anybody but their per- 


sonal friends in their apartment. 
When dignitaries from other So- 
viet republics troop to Moscow, 
Madame Molotov receives them 
at her 40-room dacha in the Rub- 
lova woods, an hour’s fast drive 
from the Kremlin. The Molotov 
dacha is an attractive modern 
building of concrete, glass, and 
steel which faces the Moscow 
River. 

The dacha is not an Official 
residence and is not used to en- 
tertain dignitaries from  non- 
Soviet or non-Slav states. Just 
once while Joseph E. Davies was 
American envoy in Moscow, Mad- 
ame Molotov invited Mrs. Davies 
to lunch at the dacha. With the 
aid of a translator the diplo- 
mats’ wives discussed careers for 
women. Madame Molotov. com- 
mented on the fact that she had 
seen so few female engineers and 
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visit to Spasso House, the 
erican Embassy. With genuine 
ewifely curiosity she asked 
o see the kitchen—and especially 
he refrigerators for frozen foods 
4 ich Mrs. Davis had _ installed 
as a safeguard against famine. 

Government receptions, pre- 
ed over by Madame Molotov, 
e held several times a year on 
Bolshevik holidays. At these cele- 
Horations Madame Molotov puts in 
ner only official appearance be- 
More the non-Soviet world as the 
Horeign Minister’s wife. She 
takes her place quietly by her 
nusband’s side and shakes the 
mand of every guest as he is 
ushered into coldly ornate Spiri- 
ndonivka Palace. She is poised and 
charming. Those who know her 


tion say she is a witty conversa- 


ie 


jonalist, that she speaks fluent 

rman, and has a reading 
knowledge of French. Interested 
in the ballet, the theater, and 
Symphonic music, she has had 
little chance to indulge these in- 
iLerests in the past two decades. 

Madame Molotov is about av- 
erage height and her figure is 
beginning to show the effects of 
too many Mishka chocolates. Her 
iormal costume is not conceived 
sto counteract this effect; as of- 
tficial hostess she invariably wears 
a high-waisted black skirt topped 
by a white satin blouse. Her 
whestnut-colored hair is coiffed in 
woronet braids and she wears no 
makeup. Her features are strong 
and rather plain although a for- 
eign correspondent, reaching for 
a phrase, once reported a striking 
resemblance between Madame 


: 
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fe 


ame Molo- — 


to those of Madame Perkins thar 
-Madame Pompadour (or the for 
mer Mrs. Simpson), Madame 
Molotov is Russia’s foremost au- 
thority on feminine fashion and 
bolshevik beauty. Indeed, her 
fame among those whom her hus- | 
band calls “the broad masses” — 
rests more upon her contribution 
to cosmetics than to communism. 
Dialectically speaking, Madame 
Molotov sees no reason why bea 
ty and bolshevism should be | 
compatible. Her career has been 
an effort to bring lipstick and 
Leninism, modes, mannikins, and — 
Marxism together. 

When Paulina Carpovsky was — 
born 51 years ago in the Ukrain- 
ian town of Alexandrovsk .(now 
Zaporozhe), near Rostov, nobody 
would have envisioned her as the 
future “Commissar of Beauty.” 
She was the youngest of seven 
children in a Jewish. family op- 
pressed by poverty and pogroms. 
Her father, a small trader, died 
when the children were still 
young, and her mother was 
forced to work outside as a cook. 
Often there was only one pair of — 
shoes to be shared among the 
Carpovsky children. 

In her teens Paulina went to 
work in a tobacco factory. Here 
her real education for the future 
began; she came under the influ- 
ence of an organizer and agitator 
for the illegal Social Democratic. 
party. By the time she reached 
her twenty-first birthday, Paulina 
—a lively, intelligent girl—was a 
confirmed Marxist. 

When the Social Democrats 
splintered into right and left 
wing groups, Paulina Zhemchu- 


st i ae ces eared: the 
Zhemchuzhina was 


0 party convention in Moscow. 
ae sheemet the underfed and 


+3 pelpi party newspaper. Two months 


later, after an unsentimental 
ings, the couple registered their 
marriage, and Paulina set up 
‘ housekeeping in a small flat with 
- two other families. 

- Within the year Molotov be- 
came Party Secretary and Zhem- 


_ chuzhina decided to regain her 


_ identity as a worker by taking a 
job in a Moscow soap factory. By 


‘ 1925 she had become director of 


the plant, displaying ambition, 

_ drive, and an insistence that the 
workers learn modern methods. 

_ But these were not sufficient qual- 
ifications to run the plant. The 
limitations of her education made 
it impossible for her to cope with 
the _many technical problems. 
After discussing her predicament 
with Molotov, she decided to go 
to school. Four and five nights a 
week she would snatch up her 
briefcase and hustle out of the 
Kremlin with her closest friend, 
Stalin’s wife, Nadya. Together 
they boarded a crowded tramcar 
which carried them to the All- 
Union Industrial Academy. For 
five hours they crammed chem- 
istry and then walked back home 
discussing the new Five Year 
Plan. 

Zhemchuzhina remained in 
school until 1932 although she 
dropped out temporarily in the 
winter of 1928-29. Following the 


after her 


the Molotovs did, too. Am 

“Svetik” was bor 
Zhemchuzhina returned to h 
job and her studies. a 

This combination of theory an 
practical experience paid divi: 
dends in 1931. Zhemchuzhina was 
assigned the post of Director of 
the Soviet Cosmetic Trust. This 
government monopoly, calted Tez. 
he, had been definitely slighted 
in the first decade of Soviet econ- 
omy; and even in 1931 few Soviet 
planners looked for much im- 
provement and development in a 
field so far removed from basic 
production and heavy industry. 
Zhemchuzhina felt differently. 
She knew what a speck of scented 
soap or a smattering of rouge 
could do for a woman’s morale. — 

Her husband’s enemies, relue- 
tant to attack him overtly be- 
cause he was so close to Stalin, 
delighted in ridiculing Zhemchuz- 
hina’s early efforts. An outspoken 
critic gleefully wrote that Zhem- 
chuzhina’s trust had conducted 

“useless and expensive experi- 

ments in soapmaking” and, in 
fact, had utilized every means 
and material (including frog 
fat) except the simple and obvi- 
ous ones successfully employed 
throughout the world. 

The wave of mockery spent it- 
self and in 1934 the government 
rewarded Zhemchuzhina with its 
highest civilian award, the Order 
of Lenin, for “carrying out the 
production plan and improving 
the quality.” The very next year 
Tezhe rewarded the government 
with a whopping $84, 000,000 
profit. To carry out further im- 
provements, Zhemchuzhina was 
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on up to that time. As Olga 
Carpovsky, the “Commissar of 
Beauty” passed almost unnoticed 
m France. The ostensible reason 
wor Miss Carpovsky’s trip to 
America was a visit to her broth- 
pr, Samuel Carp, a respectable 
Donnecticut capitalist. Few of 
arp’s neighbors realized that 
lhe dark-eyed visitor from Russia 
rwvhom they met at a party in 
Bridgeport was Russia’s First 
Lady. Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
who entertained her at the White 
‘Iouse, found her “a charming 
2 and dismissed her in My 


Jay as the “wife of an important 
oviet official.” 


coured east coast glass, paper, 
soap, and shoe factories. She 
studied beauty parlor technique, 
was fascinated by transmission 
pelts on assembly lines. 
Returning to. Moscow, she re- 
ported enthusiastically: ‘“Indus- 
cries in the United States have 
Deaten all the countries of Eu- 
“ope. We should have limited our 


visits to Europe to a fortnight. 


and spent the rest of the time in 
America. There is much for us to 
study there.” 

Quickly, Zhemchuzhina acted 
5n what she had learned. Her 
-rust ordered over $100,000 worth 
5f American machinery for manu- 
facturing and packaging cos- 
metics. She recommended pur- 
shases of U. S. shoe machinery, 
style patterns, and fabrics. In 
Moscow she opened the “First 
Soviet Institute for the Rational 
are of the Body,” Soviet version 


i. 
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- shrank in the wash 
ty salons 


ver been out of the Soviet were often called merely 


For five weeks, Olga Carpovsky » 


which ‘mushr 
throughout the Soviet 


kanka (American woman). e 
IN NORMAL times the routine 
the Molotov household goes mu 
like that of any high Sovi 
cial. When the Foreign Minis 
in Moscow, the Molotovs breakfast 
about ten, have dinner at thei 
respective offices between thr 
and five, and make an effort to 
have supper at home betwee 
nine and ten prior to returnir 
for more office work or a party 
meeting. While her husband re- — 
quires only five hours sleep a 
night, Madame Molotov likes to | 
get about eight hours. In recent — 
years a chronic respiratory ail id 
ment, developed in childhood, has © 
forced her to shorten her working 
day to ten hours. - 
Pride and joy of the Molotov 
family is the talented and viva-  _ 
cious Svetlana. Now 18, she great- 
ly resembles her mother in ap- | 
pearance and has her father’s — 
brilliance as a student. : 
After her successful mission to 
the United States, Zhemehuzhina 
was promoted to be Vice-Com- 
missar of the Food Industry. As — 
her successor at Tezhe, she picked 
a former scrubwoman who had — 
learned the trade from the 
ground up. Zhemchuzhina fre- 
quently cited this case aS an ex- 
ample of how Soviet women could 
rise. She herself kept rising, too. 
In 1938 the Rostov district where 
she was born elected her to the 
Supreme Soviet. Not once during 
the election did the press or the 
party mention the candidate’s re- 
lation to Molotov. 
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Zhemchuzhina did well enough 
at the food assignment to be 
named Commissar of Fisheries in 
1939, the first woman cabinet 


member in Russian history. Dur- 


ing the days of her Commissar- 
ship, she rode to work in high 
style in her husband’s shiny ZIS- 
101 limousine. But on business 
trips she drove her own dilapi- 
dated flivver. Her office on Mias- 
nizkaya Street was simple. On the 
door was the inscription, “P. S. 
ZHEMCHUZHINA, MANAGER.” 

A popular Moscow anecdote 
rose out of the fact that while 
“Mama” Molotoy went. out to 
work daily, “Papa” Molotov had 
his office within the Kremlin. This 
baffled Svetlana for a long time. 
“One morning after her mother 
had left, Svetik pleaded with her 
father to stay and play with her. 

“I cannot, golubchik,’ said Mo- 
lotov, “I must go to work.” 

Her large brown eyes brimming 
with tears, Svetik sobbed scorn- 
fully, “You don’t work. Mama 
does. You just walk around with 
Stalin.” 

“Mama” Molotov suddenly 
stopped riding to work the year 
the war began. In 1941, despite 
her husband’s high office, a party 
investigating board evidently de- 
cided that the Fisheries Commis- 
Sariat under Zhemchuzhina was 
inefficient and had failed to make 
sufficient gains. With no public 
explanation, Zhemchuzhina was 
dismissed from the cabinet and 
dropped from the Central Com- 
mittee of the Party. The usual 
eager rumors were translated and 
retranslated among the foreign 
embassies: ‘Molotov’s wife has 
been shot . . . they say she has 
been exiled to Siberia... . .” 

Actually, she took a job in a 
war plant, helped run an anti- 


aircraft battery. In 1943 and 19 

Zhemchuzhina was publicly ex 
tolled and decorated for her d 

fense work. Since the war she has 
come to the fore again as Russia’s 
First Lady. This time not as 
Zhemchuzhina but as Madame 
Molotov. In that capacity she 
turned up at the airport in a stun- 
ning sable coat to welcome Mrs. 
Winston Churchill to Moscow, 
gave a lavish tea for Mrs. Harry 
Hopkins, chatted with W. Averell 
Harriman’s daughter about bal- 
let, and last spring acted as judge 
in Moscow’s first postwar fashion 
show. 

Her new assignment is in the 
Ministry of Light Industry, 
where she has been given charge 
of the textiles department. ; 

In government meetings she 
still champions women’s activity 
in political and industrial life and 
seeks ways of developing con- 
sumers’ goods without denying 
basic needs. More than ten years 
ago she told Americans that 
“Russian women are learning that 
work in their homes, business 
outside, even sports activity, is 
not enough to make a complete 
life. They seek to unite these 
things in their own feminine per- 
sonalities by feeling and look- 
ing their best.” This is just 
as true today. But the lesson of 
the war has taught Russian 
women that it may be necessary 
to keep postponing the bourgeois 
frills until housing, transport, and 
food are improved. Zhemchuzhina 
would have liked to see Russian 
women have the frills and the 
food, too. But as Molotov’s wife 
she knows that hospitals and 
heavy industry will have to be 
built before Russian women have 
a real chance to look their best. 
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ALL grew out of a _ lunch- 
ible conversation about manage- 
sent and labor. There was noth- 
‘g unusual about the topic. At 
-at very moment there were 
-obably two or three million 
meh-table conversations about 
anagement and labor, much the 
me. Suddenly, ours took a dif- 
rent turn. 

It may have been because AST, 
ho was a vice president of his 
srporation, in charge of person- 
a], was so deeply concerned and 
» obviously helpless. I had asked 
-e question—lI being an innocent 
atsider among these _ tough- 
inded executives: “Why can’t 
5u men of management sit down 
ith your labor people and try 
jietly to talk out the whole 
uupid mess we are in? Not when 
strike is on, mind you, nor 
hen it is threatening, but long 
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eS Bs _ Ss : a ; ra : ; wh ae 
ge and retirement can be the beginning of improve 
uty and a richer usefulness. The United States needs 
pdgment and living experience of its old, and a way is 
ue , ; oe ay Ahe 
und to give this maturity a chance to demonstrate itself 


enrich society. aes 


Ye By H. A. Ono 


before any trouble is in sight. It 
seems to me... ve. Lee 
“Yes,” he said wearily, “it 


seems to me, too. But it can’t be 


done. It just can’t. Not long ago 
one of our executives got friend- 
ly with one of our labor leaders. 
Had a quiet, understanding talk 
with him. A reporter got a pic- 
ture of the two of them sitting to- 
gether like old pals. That leader 
was nearly bounced off his job. 
Nor was it pleasant for our execu- 
tive. ... No, it’s a fight we're in. 
In my position I can’t get out of 
that fight and just be a plain hu- 
man being trying to understand.” 
“You're trapped?” I asked. 
“T’m trapped. We’re all trapped.” 


How we got to our idea I’m not 
sure. There was some talk about 
the “fight image” in business and 
industry; how it breeds certain. 


ard. 
“How jonge before you fettre: 
wae 
“Five years.” 
“And what then?” 
“The regular thing, I suppose. 
t a hobby. Go to Miami Beach. 
Lie in a hammock. Rust... Good 
Lord,” he cried, “You know all the 
ripe. Why rub it in?” 
. Horeea= simples reason, A.J. 
hat’s what you’re not going to 
o. There’s a career ahead of you. 
‘Look man,” he said, while the 
rest of us sat up and listened, 
“you’ve spent your life being an 
honorable partisan. You’ve been 
loyal to the company that hired 
your expertness. But while you’ve 
served the company you haven’t 
kept your mind closed. You’ve 
wanted to get over on the other 
side of the fence to feel what the 
other fellow was feeling. Only, 
Ss you’ve never been able to do that 
7 _ because the company enlisted 
you for the duration. But five 
--—-years from now you'll be out of 
a the fight. You’ll be just a plain 
make man—a human being. My God, 
: A.J. you’ll have the right to 
think as you please and do as 
you please. What are you going 
ce to do?” 
aA The conversation drove for- 
ward, carried by an idea new to 
all of us. Retiring from the job, 
we agreed, was not always what 
it was cracked up to be. Insur- 
ance companies and kindly edu- 
cators might gild the lily for us. 
We could sleep as long as we 
pleased, they told us. Lie in the 
sun, fish, or read all the books 


( : m For the ‘little joker in the 
iddenly one of the men leaned | 


pulling our weight; when we ri 


dern 


was that sleep and lying in 
sun and fishing and all the 
feel good only as long as we ke 
our self-respect. Self-respect goe 
when we know we are no long 


alize we’re washed up. 

Self-respect, we agreed, wa 
the clue to retiring. How coul 
we have more of it after leavin; 
the job? How could we put ou 
expertness to new uses, do thing 
we could not do before, be mes 
useful rather than less. 

Retiring from our job, we a 
cided, ought to be a kind o 
graduating. “After your years o 
preparation we send you fortk 
A.J.”’—that sort of thing. # 

That was the idea we got ex 
cited about. “You’ve got fiv 
years to get ready, A.J. At pres 
ent, like the rest of us, you’r 
trapped. You’re on one side of th 
fence. Five years from now yot 
can put a gate through tha 
fence. You can experiment witl 
all sorts of ways to get manage 
ment and labor together. That’! 
be your job. You’ll have to hel 
us find ways we can’t find out 
selves. How’s that as a Substieeg 
for rusting?” 

A.J. smiled wryly. “You inal 
of course, what you’re puttin; 
over on me? If I’m to get read: 
to graduate from _ partisanshi: 
five years from now I'll have t 
be departisanizing myself fror 
now on. You’ve got me into a nic 
hole. You’re telling me to star 
doing what we’ve just agreed | 
can’t do!” 


“We'll let you solve that on 
aN as , j 


: 


ie prise at the ee 
i st puttering. We'd like to get 
‘fresh grip on something instead 
letting go.” 


A woRLpD threatened with 
omic destruction such a conver- 
ie might seem a trivial thing 

record. Its implications began 
_ multiply. 
If we could only plough back 
‘to our society in nonpartisan, 
onegocentric forms, the expert- 
ess of our training—that was 
.e germinal idea. If only we 
auld give people a chance to get 
ee of their partial commitments, 
uld give them the right to be 
iinds at large. 

We have been accustomed to 
aying that we must look to youth 
» break the patterns. But there 

a contradiction here. 


= we pin our hopes on each 
2w crop of young people, each 
2w crop, with deadly repetition, 
sakes its way into egocentric 
Decialization and partisanship. 


on y ; staker 
pushed ‘old ‘people ned us 
less for improving the wo d. Wi 
have thought of them as to 
in their habit structures to 


Much ° 


any creative relationship t 
But here, too, we Wee: failec 


ciety has given them no proud 
way to hark forward. : 


were to build in them a new ex 
pectation—the expecta nen 


younger men could not do for t . 
simple reason that they were — q 
younger and still at the business _ 
of competing for a living. It is at 
least plausible that if old people _ 
were enabled to look forward toa 
time when they could step up 
their expertness to a level of so- 
cial usefulness, they would be a ~ 
far different breed. ao. 

An engineer, in his busy years, 


go to waste 


et him step up to a level where 
an behold a wider landscape: 
ic health, city planning, slum 
rance, transportation, or com- 
ications? 

a retired engineer wants to 
ist today he will find no com- 
ny clamoring for his services. 
Jompanies, at present, have no 
provision for hiring social wis- 
dom. If the retired engineer 

_. wants such a job, he will have to 
create one for himself, which 
means that on this higher level of 
ie " expertness he will find a challenge 
to his ingenuity and a new ay- 
enue for self-respect. 

_ The idea applies. to every oc- 
_ cupation. Retirement ought to be 
__ a Signal for release from partisan- 
a ship into something as wide as 
mankind. 

oN Mothers of children reach no 
age of official retirement, but in- 
evitably they come to the time 
when they live on psychological 


pension. Their chief mothering 
job is done, for the children have 
-_- moved out into their own world. 


_ In many cases this is a time for 
reluctantly letting go. Should it 
not be a time for taking on a new 
kind of job—one in which the 

2 mothering experience is placed 
beyond the home? Many women 
do this. In their “retirement” 
they take on obligations for 
young lives—and old. They move 
into the “larger housekeeping” 
where they put into practice a 
wider function of motherhood. 

One of the puzzling things about 
democracy is that while it calls 


the fateful year of his retire- 
nent? Why not, as he steps down, 


to become really effective in pol: 
tics, much less to run for offic 
Democracy, therefore, is take 
over by those who make a livin} 
out of it, those whom Franklii 
Roosevelt once called “our perm: 
nent army of occupation.” We de 
plore this, but we fail to do ani 
thing about it, probably beca 
we cannot. The cards seen 
stacked against democracy; peo 
ple are unable to give up thei 
life-sustaining jobs for the pre 
cariousness of office-holding. __ 

But here is a host of men an¢ 
women who, at their retirement 
are freed from their jobs—teach 
ers, doctors, ministers, engineers 
a vast number of people who are 
old enough not only to know thei 


_Wway around but to be of signa. 


use in the conduct of human. af 
fairs, if they would get them 
selves prepared. In local politics 
we are in desperate need of hon 
esty and intelligence. Might not 
the retirement years be happily 
used for intelligent and honest 
activity in the problems of out 
communities? a 

We might change the old type: 
writing sentence to read: This is 
the.time for all retired men and 
women to come to the aid of their 
country. 

We are moving into a time 
when the old are going to grow 
older. Should we hold on to the 
traditional belief that old age is 
a time of letting go? Perhaps we 
can start society in a sounder di: 
rection by creating a new image 
of old age—not of stepping down 
but of stepping up. ate 
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MONSTER OF RUE LE SUEUR 


A horror tale of modern Paris by William Miller, 


Illustrated by William Gropper 


“VILLENEUVE-SUR-YONNE is a quiet 
hamlet some 80 miles southeast 
of Paris. Some time after the First 
World War, three men first met 
there; down the years the inter- 
+wined destinies of these three 
‘would form a cobweb of criminal 
deeds. They were René-Gustave 
Nezondet, Roland Albert Porchon, 
and Dr. Marcel Pétiot. 


Marcel Andrew Felix Pétiot 
had been mobilized in 1916. He 
was wounded in the foot by a 
grenade the year after. For four 
succeeding years he was in and 
out of various veterans’ hospitals, 
suffering from epileptic fits and 
acute melancholia. He was exam- 
ined several times by medical 
commissions to determine the 
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extent of his war incapacity, and 
they variously judged it to be 
anywhere from 40 to 100 per cent. 
They found him suffering, at dif- 
ferent times, from ‘emotional 
amnesia, psychic disturbances, 
sleepwalking, and tendencies to 
ideas of persecution and suicide.” 

Despite these considerable 
handicaps Pétiot managed to ob- 
tain a degree in medicine from 
the University of Paris in 1921. 
He began practicing in Ville- 
neuve. There he met Nezondet 
and Porchon. There he married 
and became the father of a son. 

Pétiot left Villeneuve in 1933 
after the disappearance of a 
housemaid on whom he had per- 
formed an abortion. The suspi- 
cion in Villeneuve was that she 
had died and that Pétiot had dis- 
posed of her body. He thought it 
better to leave. 

In Paris he lived a fairly com- 
fortable life. He had no trouble 
with the police until April, 1936. 
Then he was caught in the rela- 
tively trifling act of stealing a 
book from the Gibert Library. 
The Tribunal of the Seine asked 
a Dr. Cuillier to examine him. He 
found Pétiot suffering from 
“mental complexes characterized 
by depression, inertia, anxiety, 
weeping, delirium.” Pétiot agreed 
to be confined at the private sani- 
tarium of Dr. Delmas at Ivry-sur- 
Seine. He had not been there a 
month before he asserted his san- 
ity and demanded release. Dr. 
Delmas affirmed his plea. The 
tribunal appointed three alienists, 
Drs. Claude, Genil-Perrin, and 
Laignel-Lavastine to examine 
him again. They reported that he 
had the expression “of an indi- 
vidual utterly without scruple, 
deprived of all moral sense.” 
They found no delirium, no 


) 
mental confusion, no pathological 
depression justifying continued - 
internment. They recommended 
his release with the proviso that 
“in the case of a new crime, the 
whole study should be reopened.” 


ANOTHER member of the unholy 
three of Villeneuve, M. Porchon, | 
was one of those born gangsters 
who found the atmosphere of 
German occupation precisely 
suitable for his own talents to 
thrive. He ran _ black-market 
goods. It was while delivering 
such a shipment that Porchon 
discovered the consignée to be his 
old friend, Nezondet. It was even 
more like old home week when 
Nezondet told him that Pétiot, 
too, was in town. 

Nezondet told Porchon that 
English planes were landing at 
night not far from Paris to take 
out refugees. He said that Pétiot 
was the head of a patriotic com- 
bine getting them out. Besides 
being patriotic, it was lucrative. 
The fugitives paid 25,000 to 
100,000 frances a head. In 1941 the 
three old Villeneuvians were to- 
gether in the business of seeking 
out would-be fugitives from 
France, spreading the word of 
their efficient combine through 
the bistros, and growing rich by 
the hour. Most of the applicants 
were Jews. 

Dr. Pétiot, the head and brains 
of the combine, advised the Jews 
to sell their property and convert 
it to cash or jewels, both capable 
of being carried on the person. He 
recommended a reliable dealer— 
Porchon. 

It was in May, 1941, that the 
now wealthy Dr. Pétiot bought, 
for 495,000 francs, the old man- 
sion at 21 rue le Sueur, a fash- 
ionable street that runs from the 


FAvenue Maréchal Focn to the 
Avenue of the Grande Armée 
year the Etoile. This became the 
meadquarters of the combine. 

| The neighbors did not pay 
“nuch attention to the new owner 
——a pale man, with piercing black 
yes and a nervous manner. Only 
Decasionally they saw him come 
pr go on his bicycle, but they 
Seldom saw anyone else. Work- 
en built a wall which shut out 
ithe courtyard from the view of 
eighboring houses. They trans- 
iformed a rear portion of the 
ouse into a most unusual room 
—— triangular, windowless, and 
oundproof, with a little hidden 
peephole through which the 
moom’s interior could be studied 
irom the outside. All Paris later 
ould know this as the chambre 


TIN DECEMBER, 1941, Joachim 
mGuschinow, 45, a Polish Jew, oper- 
ted a fur store at 69 rue Cau- 
‘martin, not far from Pétiot’s 
-office. He told a friend that he 
ihad sold all his possessions for 
500,000 francs. With this and also 
500,000 francs worth of jewels, he 
‘was going to South America 
‘through the good offices of a doc- 
‘tor. The doctor was the head of a 
ring smuggling Jews into Un- 
‘occupied France, across the bor- 
der to Spain, and from there to 
Africa and South America. 

A few days later the friend saw 
Guschinow’s wife. She said: “Yes, 
my husband is already on his 
way out of France. He had to 
spend the night at a secret ren- 
dezvous. I went with him as far 
as the Etoile, where he was picked 
up by a car. They would not let 
me go any farther.” 

In and out of the tale of the 
Pétiot combine thread figures 
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who materialize for a moment 
and then disappear, leaving no 
clue as to their exact role in the 
drama. There is Francois the Cor- 
sican, there is a procurer named 
Jojo, there is one Henri the Mar- 
seillais. There is a face painter, or 
rouger, named Edouard Pintard, 
and a 61-year-old named Fourier. 

Fourier told Pintard of the 
combine and Pintard told Jojo 
Réocrux. Pintard also showed 
Jojo what he said was a letter 
from Francois the Corsican, and 
his girl Lucienne Chamoux, who 
had formerly worked in a house 
for German officers on the Ave- 
nue Maréchal Pétain in Rouen. 
This letter said Francois the Cor- 
sican and Lucienne had opened a 
house in Buenos Aires. Jojo, im- 
pressed, paid his own 25,000 
francs and set off for Argentina 
via the combine’s route. 

Henri the Marseillais knew a 
dentist, Dr. Saint-Pierre. One of 
Dr. Saint-Pierre’s customers, Mme 
Rudolfina Kahan, a Rumanian 
Jewish refugee, expressed a wish 
to leave for Argentina. The den- 
tist sent her to Henri the Mar- 
seillais. Mme Kahan later 
changed her mind about going, 
but she acted as intermediary for 
three German Jews from Breslau 
—Maurice Wolff, his wife, Lina, 
and his mother, Rachel — who 
were hiding in Paris under the 
name of Valbert. Lina Wolff told 
a friend, Mme Ilse Gang: “It is 
costing us 75,000 francs apiece. 
We must rest hidden several days, 
in a house unknown to us. A car 
is calling to take us and our bag- 
gage to the hide-out.”’ 

Two months later Mme Gang 
was visited by a woman wearing 
dark glasses. She later recognized 
this woman, from a photograph, 
as Mme Kahan. “I bring you 
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news of the Wolffs,” said the visi- 
tor. “They have arrived in Argen- 
tina. Would you like to follow?” 

Mme Gang did not feel like go- 
ing. However, she knew of an- 
other group of German Jews who 
were anxious to go. 


Sucu things could not go on for 
long without the Gestapo notic- 
ing. It was in May, 19438, that the 
mysterious Fourier—the man 
who had told Pintard the rouger, 
who had told Jojo Réocrux—now 
told Marcel Chantin, director of 
the Banque Régionale Parisienne, 
of this marvelous combine. Chan- 
tin was a Gestapo informer. When 


he brought in his report the 
Gestapo released a Jew, Yvan 
Dreyfuss, 36, from the deporta- 
tion center at Drancy. Dreyfuss 
was under the impression that he 
had escaped. He found himself 
under the protection of a “friend 
of the Jews,” a so-called Count de 
Bellfond. The Count turned him 
over to Jean Guelin, an unsavory 
character. Guelin ran a glorified 
pinball emporium called the 
Théatre des Nouveautés. This 
man, who posed as a member of 
the Resistance, took Dreyfuss to 
Fourier’s house. There they were 
joined by Dr. Pétiot. Guelin paid 
over 100,000 franes of the Ges- 
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'tapo’s money, which  Pétiot 
: shared with Fourier. Pétiot took 
charge of Dreyfuss and departed. 
‘Presumably, the Gestapo fol- 
‘lowed them to 21 rue le Sueur to 
watch subsequent developments. 
When Dreyfuss failed to reap- 
pear, the Gestapo, at a loss to 
know how the ring had smuggled 
him away while they kept con- 
stant watch, descended on the 
combine and jailed them. They 
kept Pétiot in Fresnes Prison 
from June, 1943, to January, 1944. 
At that time, they inexplicably 
released him. The reason became 
clear two months later. 

It was at 6:25 on the evening 
of March 11, 1944, that the police 
post in the quartier Chaillot re- 
ceived a telephone call. The caller 
said choking black fumes were 
emerging from the chimney at 21 
rue le Sueur. Policemen Joseph 
Teyssier and Emile Pillion were 
dispatched on bicycles to investi- 
gate. They found great quantities 
of black smoke belching from the 
chimney. They knocked, but no 
one answered. They tried the 
door, but it was locked. With that 
fine French respect for property, 
they did not wish to enter with- 
out permission. From neighbors 
they learned the name of the 
owner, Dr. Pétiot. They tele- 
phoned his office in the rue Cau- 
martin. A woman answered. She 
said someone would be over in 15 
minutes. 

They waited patiently. When 
25 minutes had elapsed and no 
one had come, they called the fire 
department. Avilla Boudringhen, 
33, caporal-chef of the sapeurs- 
pompiers, put a fire ladder beside 
the balcony of the second floor, 
tore open a Venetian blind, broke 
a window, and entered. 

Guided by the smell, he de- 
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scended to the basement. The fur- 
nace was red hot. It was roaring 
like a great beast, but it was hav- 
ing difficulty consuming its con- 
tents. Opening the door, the 
caporal-chef saw the left half of 
a human body, sans téte et sans 
pied. He then became aware for 
the first time that the piles of 
material over which he had stum- 
bled in the darkened room also 
consisted of dismembered parts 
of human bodies. On top of a pile 
he noticed a woman’s hand. 

As the police report later said, 
he noticed ‘‘two shapeless uniden- 
tifiable heads, pieces of a throat, 
and other formless morsels that 
gave off a nauseating odor.” Al- 
together, pieces of 63 bodies were 
found. 

The Police Judiciare were 
called. It remained their case 
thenceforth. During this juncture 
a man believed to have been 
Pétiot arrived on a bicycle. See- 
ing what had transpired at the 
hotel particulier, he quickly ped- 
aled away. That night, when the 
Principal Inspector Adjoint, Ba- 
tut, and Inspectors Pascaud and 
Lasne called at his apartment at 
66 rue Caumartin, he and his wife 
had gone. 

Mme Pétiot was arrested two 
days later at the home of Dr. 
Pétiot’s brother, Maurice, in 
Auxerre, near Villeneuve. She 
said she could not believe what 
the papers were saying about her 
husband. However, a maid who 
worked for the Pétiots recalled 
that their dining table was fre- 
quently covered with clothing, 
jewelry, and other valuables. 
Mme Pétiot sorted these, sold 
some pieces, wore others. 

Dr. Pétiot had left a track as 
broad as an elephant’s in snow, 
but the hunt for him suddenly 
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lost its tenacity. This coincided 
with a disquieting phone call 
from the Gestapo to the French 
police. For the first time they told 
the French of previously arrest- 
ing Pétiot and holding him for 
seven months. This communica- 
tion is noted, by the Police Judi- 
ciare, with the comment: “One 
can only surmise what may have 
been the motive for the profer- 
ring of this intelligence by the 
Service de Police Allemande.” 

Since the victims were chiefly 
Jews, ‘the Police Judiciare, 
watched closely by the Gestapo, 
could not be too vigorous in 
prosecuting their inquiry. 

In a quiet way, however, they 
continued to probe the case. If 
they could not, or dared not, find 
Pétiot, they had the other two 
old Villeneuvians, Porchon and 
Nezondet. Porchon had 500,000 
frances in his pockets when they 
arrested him, and the _ police 
listed him respectfully as an “in- 
dustrialist.” Both Porchon and 
Nezondet told conflicting stories. 
They would then be confronted 
with each other, and each would 
remember details he had con- 
cealed. 

Nezondet said that everything 
Porchon had told was a lie. But 
now Nezondet remembered some- 
thing of his own: In November, 
1943, he was supposed to meet 
Maurice, Pétiot’s brother, Mau- 
rice did not show up until after 
midnight. He was trembling and 
deathly pale. He said he had just 
come from Dr. Pétiot’s hétel parti- 
culier. 

“I asked if he had found a 
clandestine radio transmitter or 
illegal arms. Maurice said: ‘If 
that were all, it would be a sim- 
ple matter. This is something to 
hang us all.’ I pressed him for 


details. He said, ‘The voyages 
commence and end at the rue le 
Sueur. By chance, I uncovered the 
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septic tank containing the bodies. 
There must be fifty or sixty vic- | 


tims. Their hair and eyebrows 
have all been shaved off. I found 


a book in which my brother wrote © 


the dates of execution and the 
names of the victims. He wrote 


that he pricked them, at a dis- 


tance, using an articulated syr- 
inge and a liquid of which he 
wrote the prescription.’” Evi- 
dently the victims were left in 
the chambre sourde, the sound- 
proof triangular room. As they 
waited for Pétiot’s return, he 
pricked them with some kind of 
poison dart through the peephole 
in the wall. This, at least, is the 
theory. The police were never 
able to establish firmly how he 
killed the refugees. 


Ir was a mark of the bloodiness 
of our times that the Pétiot affair 
was quickly forgotten. The excit- 
ing days of the Allied invasion 
and the liberation of Paris inter- 
vened. It might have remained 
forgotten had not a Paris news- 
paper, in October, 1944, printed a 
brief résumé of the case, refer- 
ring to the missing Pétiot as “the 
monster of the rue le Sueur.” 
This provoked a rebuttal from 
Pétiot himself. He was one of 
those sick people of morbid van- 
ity. It was quite inaccurate, he 
wrote, to call him a monster. If he 
had killed a few people, they had 
all been Gestapo agents. As for 
those other bodies, the Gestapo 
had placed them there during the 
period when he was their pris- 
oner at Fresnes, If he had been 
guilty, why had the Gestapo kept 
him in jail? No, he, Marcel Pétiot, 
was a patriot. He had fought on 


ithe barricades during the Battle 
of Paris. He was known as a hero 
to his comrades in the French 
orces of the Interior. When the 
ruth was known, Pétiot would 
e venerated as one of France’s 
immortals. 

The letter had been posted near 
Metro station. Watching it, the 
olice nabbed him on November 1, 
944. He was wilder-eyed than 
ver. He wore a huge black beard. 
o their surprise, they found that 
e had, indeed, been a hero of the 
Resistance. He had fought nota- 
bly and well in the streets that 
uly. The F.F.I., impressed by his 
obvious intelligence, had made 
him a captain—he was known as 
*“Captain Valéry.” At the time of 
[his arrest he was in charge of in- 
| aa prisoners at a bar- 
racks outside Paris. 
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“IT win the prisoners’ confi- 
dence,” he said, “by using the 
psychological method. I break 
down their resistance with kind- 
ness.” In truth, his comrades said 
he had been remarkably success- 
ful. Many of. them insisted that 
until they had indisputable evi- 
dence of his guilt they would 
stand by Captain Valéry. 

The evidence was, however, 
overwhelming. Both he and his 
wife had sold clothes, jewelry, 
and other valuables of the vic- 
tims. Nevertheless, Pétiot main- 
tained his innocence to the end 
and continued to proclaim his pa- 
triotism. When, on May 25, 1945, 
he went to the guillotine, this 
strange twisted man, who had 
fought in two wars and who had 
murdered for profit, died with the 
words “Vive la France!” 
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NU WURUS TU SAY IT 


In the rare and baffling malady, aphasia, words won’t work, 


and the fight to recover takes all of a man’s courage 


As told to Matthew Diamond by Joe Martin 


Photograph by Ted Burrows 


A MEDICAL officer and a chaplain 
came over to my bed. The chap- 
lain asked: “What’s your name?” 

I thought I was going to say, 
“Joe Martin,” but instead I heard 
myself saying, “I'll get you out! 
TI’ll get you out!” 

“Have you forgotten 
name?” 

I was all set to say “No,” but 
I heard myself saying “Yes.” I 
raised my hand as if to protest 
and had a mental picture of my- 
self saying, “Yes, I do remember 
my name. It is Joe Martin.” But I 
repeated uncontrollably, “Back! 
Back! Back!” 

The chaplain, slowly shaking 
his head, asked the major: “Is he 
still in a state of shock? His 
words are completely unrelated 
to what I ask him.” 

“No,” replied the medical offi- 
cer, a major. “This is not a case 
of delirium or hysteria. This pa- 
tient was hit by shrapnel in his 
left eye and in the left side of his 
head. As a result, he has aphasia.” 

“Aphasia!” Unable to speak my 


your 


thoughts, I looked questioningly 
at the major. 

The major said, “We don’t 
know all the answers about apha- 
sia yet. The left half of the brain 
controls movement and feeling of 
the right side of the face, the 
right arm, leg, etc. Martin was 
hit in the left side of his head 
and, therefore, his whole right 
side is paralyzed.” 

This began to make sense to 
me. But why, when I knew per- 
fectly well what I wanted to say, 
couldn’t I say it? 

The major continued: “In most 
right-handed people, the part of 
the brain that controls the ability 
to speak is in the left hemisphere. 
Aphasia is the loss of some lan- 
guage function. It may be speech, 
or reading, or writing, or the un- 
derstanding of these. There are 
many varieties of these disabili- 
ties. One patient may identify ob- 
jects by touch, while another can 
tell by looking, but not by feel- 
ing. For example, one patient 
could identify a typewriter if he 


aw it, but if you asked him to 
eel the keys and other parts 
hile blindfolded he could not tell 
hat it was. 

“Some patients know what they 
ant to say but can’t say it. Some 
/an speak but have forgotten the 
words. Some can speak perfectly 
ut cannot understand what is 
said to them. No two cases of 
phasia are ever alike.” 

The chaplain looked continual- 
in my direction. 

“Sergeant Martin,’ answered 
ihe major, “has what is called ex- 
ressive aphasia. He understands 
everything but can’t express 
hat he wants to say.” 

He then held up a pencil in 
front of me and asked, “Joe, what 
gS this?” 

I heard myself reply, “A pad- 
Fle.” 

“Has his intelligence been af- 
fected?” the chaplain was asking. 
I listened desperately to the 
Hoctor’s answer: “No, I hardly 
think so.” 

They walked away. I listened 
co their footsteps along the cor- 
-idor. Heavy throbbing filled my 
nead. Something big was going 
to happen to me, but I couldn’t 
name it. 


My FIRST concern was how my 
wvife, Mary, would react. I won- 
dered which one of my disabili- 
Eies would shock her most; my 
Lost eye, my partial paralysis, or 
my aphasia. And that reminded 
me that I would be unable to say 
to her the many things that I 
had been waiting for 17 months 
to say. How would I make myself 
understood? 

Mary’s almost perfect compo- 
sure when she saw me baffled me 
for quite a while. She practically 
disregarded the patch over my 
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eye, and if the deep gash in my 
head stunned her she didn’t show 
it. I sensed, too, that she merely 
asked questions to which I could 
LED yeu CS ase OlemeNOs slam later 
learned that she was told all 
about the effects of my brain in- 
jury and what it had done to my 
speech and to my right side. 
When my attempts to say some- 
thing produced gibberish, Mary 
merely smiled understandingly. 
She knew and understood. It 
made her visits one of the great- 
est aids toward my recovery. 


A NEUROLOGIST later explained my 
case to me. He said, “As soon as 
you feel better, we are going to 
cover up that deep hole in your 
head. That is what we call a 
cranioplasty. A snugly fitting 
piece of metal is inserted into the 
skull defect. This will serve as a 
protection against further injury 
and will reStore the shape of your 
head.” 

The next day an officer came 
over to me and placed an assort- 
ment of articles on my bed. There 
was a hammer, a pencil, a key, a 
button, a comb, and a pair of scis- 
sors. He pointed to the hammer 
and asked me what it was. The 
nearest I could get to its correct 
name was “hammock.” He went 
down the line pointing to each 
article, asking me to name it. I 
messed them all up. I became 
angry with myself and burst 
forth with a barrage of profanity 
that showed not even a trace of 
aphasia. 

The psychologist laughed and 
said, “Joe, you have no speech 
trouble when you swear, do you.” 

“Hell, no!” I replied. 

“Well,” he said, “there are two 
things which most aphasia pa- 
tients can do in spite of their se- 


vere speech difficulty. One is 


Swear and the other is sing. 
You just swore beautifully for 
me. Now let me prove to you that 
you can sing.” 

He began to sing Roll Out the 
Barrel and had me join in. It felt 
wonderful to hear whole words 
and sentences come out of my 
mouth again. But when the song 
was finished and I tried to ask 
him why it was possible for me 
to sing, but not speak, I found 
myself lost for words again. He 
must have anticipated my ques- 
tion for he said: “You see, Joe, 
singing is not really speech. Sing- 
ing an old familiar song is some- 


thing that you learned by rote a 
long time ago. You continue to 
do these things automatically 
long after the part of the brain 
which controls speech has been 
knocked out. As for your Swear- 
ing, let me prove to you that it 
isn’t really speech by asking you 
to say the first word of one of 
your favorite expressions. Now 
then, say the word ‘son’.” 

I tried but all I could get out 
was “bun.” That made me even 
angrier with myself, and I let 
out an oath in which I not only 
said “son” but gave the rest of 
it all due emphasis. 

“You see, Joe, Swearing is an 
emotional outburst. It is just like 
crying or laughing. You may be 
using sounds or words while you 
are doing any one of these, but it 
isn’t speech.” 

He went on to test my reading 
and writing. The words on the 
printed page stood out like old 
familiar faces in an album, but I 
couldn’t say any one of them. 
Since my right hand was para- 
lyzed, I had to write with my left, 
but the awkwardness was hardly 
as bitter to me as the fact that I 
was unable to write my own 
name. 

When the examination was 
over, the psychologist said to 
me: “Joe, you and I will see this 
thing through. You will relearn 
the alphabet so you can pick out 
letters you want to form into 
words. You will learn to read 
again with the help of pictures. 
A handwriting expert will teach 
you how to write with your left 
hand. You’re going to attend a 
Singing class where you can sing 
some old-time songs with other 
patients suffering from aphasia. 
Joe, if you won’t lie in your cor- 
ner feeling sorry for yourself, 
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wll go a long way toward be- 
mg the guy you once were.” 
“The guy you once were.” I 
dn’t thought about that since 
was hurt. 


ANY of the aphasia patients 
me to the singing class in wheel 
airs or on crutches. Once we 
rere comfortably seated around 
e piano and the Red Cross 
creational worker struck up the 
_rst few chords, we were just a 
unch of GIs letting some steam 
ff through song. 

The psychologist asked Johnny 
Tolt to sing. He opened his 
Nouth and nothing happened. 
“Try to cough,” was the next 
ggestion. Johnny contracted 
sis chest and went through the 
motions of coughing, but still no 
round came out. 

The psychologist looked at 
f‘ohnny with an amused twinkle 
m his eye, and abruptly asked, 
Johnny, do you smoke?” 

“No,” said Johnny’s grin as he 
shook his head. 

He gave him a cigarette and lit 
tt for him. 

“Take a good drag and inhale 
af.’’ 

Johnny took a healthy puff and 
chen began to cough his head off. 

“Now, Johnny, make the same 
sound that you did when you 
soughed.” 

Johnny opened his mouth and 
smitted a low grunt. 

“Now, let me see you get that 
sound up higher. Open your 
mouth as wide as you can.” 

There followed a crazy outburst 
5f noise which terminated in a 
‘ong clear note. Again and again, 
Johnny was made to give that 
sound and then he was told, 
“Hold that note and close your 
lips.” 
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There followed a clear sound 
of “Mmmmm.” 

“Now make the same sound 
and open your lips.” 

Then it happened. Johnny 
spoke his first word: “Ma.” After 
that is was a simple matter for 
the psychologist to get Johnny to 
say “I,” “Me,” “My,” and so forth. 
Suddenly Johnny was asked to 
count up to ten, and to the amaze- 
ment of everyone, he actually 
counted aloud: “One, two, three, 
fOUT Nas 

Since none of us could com- 
municate with other people, we 
were reluctant to participate in 
social activities. We dreaded a 
trip through the corridors alone 
for fear someone would stop and 
ask a question we could not an- 
swer. Later, feeling less sensitive 
about my condition, I talked and 
laughed with the fellow in the 
next bed, though my contribution 
to the conversation was merely 
an occasional word, a nod, or a 
grimace. 

The alphabet of the Walkie- 
Talkie code—Able, Baker, Charlie, 
Dog—gave one aphasia patient 
his only means of speaking for 
some time after he was injured. 
In referring to a comb he would 
say: “Charlie-Oboe-Mike-Baker.” 

For the first two months, the 
temptation to give up-my battle 
was strong. The - psychologist 
daily tried many techniques. We 
discovered one day that by trac- 
ing the spelling of a word with 
my finger and movements of my 
head, I could say a word and even 
write it. We worked hour after 
hour, and I kept a record of all 
the words I relearned. Soon I had 
enough of a vocabularly for a few 
simple sentences. The road was 
becoming less rugged, but it was 
still a long road. 
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I had difficulty saying ‘“Mis- 
souri,” my home state. I had a 
mental picture of the word, its 
spelling, and its pronunciation, 
but couldn’t articulate it. The 
chief neuropsychiatrist supplied 
a tale about a cat which-he had 
found and called Miss Zoorie. I 
liked the story, and whenever I 
wanted to name my home state, I 
thought of the major’s cat. 


IN THE course of eight months, I 
changed vehicles many times on 
my journey to recovery. From a 
bed patient, I progressed to a 
wheel chair, then to a walker, and 
then to crutches. Finally came 
the day that a brace was put on 
my paralyzed leg, and I could 
stand on my own two feet again. 
I had entered upon that phase of 
convalescence when a patient be- 
gins to feel the symptoms of his 
former self again, and I was 
happy. However, when I was told 
that I would be ready for dis- 
charge in a month, I felt that my 
improvement was a_ toppling 
house of cards. 

“Joe,” said the psychologist 
during our last interview, “one of 
the most crucial periods that a 
patient with permanent disabili- 
ties goes through is the time 
when he has to make peace with 
the fact that he is not going to 
be able to do the same things that 
he did before he was injured.” 

“Well, here it is,” I thought. 

The psychologist studied a pa- 
per held in his hand and said, 
“Joe, how would you like to be a 
gardener?” 

“A gardener!” I cried. “What 
do I know about gardening?” 

“There is a job open for you for 
which you can qualify with a lit- 
tle training,” he replied. “It pays 
about $150 a month.” 
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I tried to say something, but I 
couldn’t. My speech seemed 
blocked by that frightening feel- 
ing that comes before a plunge 
into the unknown. I had this feel- 
ing at St. Lo, while inside a tank. 
It had come at the evacuation 
hospital when I first learned 
about my aphasia. It was present 
now. 

After a few moments of silence, 
he spoke again. I thought I was 
listening, but I suddenly realized 
that I was totally unaware of 
what he was saying until I 
heard, “. . . and remember, Joe, 
within time you are going to re- 
cover even more language func- 
tion and you will be getting more 
use out of your arm and leg. 
When that happens you will be 
able to put your other skills to 
work.” 

I couldn’t sleep that night. 
There were too many confusing 
thoughts running through my 
mind, 

“So this was to be the end of 
the line for me—a gardener! Just 
before I entered the Army, Mary 
and I had talked about my tak- 
ing some courses in accounting 
and business administration. .. . 
Would I be able to qualify for 
that gardening job with my 
handicaps? 

“What was it the psychologist 
had said? ‘Joe, you will find a 
meaningful spot for yourself... 
$150 a month,’ Not a fortune, but 
it ain’t hay! ... Well, Citizen Joe 
Martin, you’ve got one good eye, 
you walk with a limp, but you 
can walk, and nine times out of 
ten you can call a spade a Spade 
and you can say ‘Missouri’ with- 
out thinking of the major’s cat. 
And that ain’t hay, either.” 

I finally fell asleep, still a little 
confused, but not unhappy. 


@ BRAIN-TEASER, INC. 


Jules Leopold, 8 West 40th 
Street, New York, answers puz- 
zles. During the depression he 
made a study of puzzles and 
worked out techniques for crack- 
jing all types. In 1939 he decided 
he could make more money by 
selling correct answers than by 
inning contests himself. That 
‘same year he founded the Puz- 
:zlers’ Research Bureau. 

Today, supplying correct an- 
“swers is only a small part of Leo- 
pold’s work. He spends most of 
his time making up puzzles for 
business firms, which use them in 
advertising and promotion cam- 
-paigns, and for newspapers and 
‘’magazines, which use them to en- 
‘tertain their readers. 

His chief asset is his own clear- 
|\headedness. He is extraordinary 
‘at mental mathematics, and is 
‘one of the best checker players 
in the country. Once he played a 
fantastic game, allowing his op- 
ponent a month for each move 
and himself only a minute, and 
giving the opponent odds of three 
to one on a bet. Leopold won. 

There iS no anagram, crypto- 
gram, rebus, acrostic, logogriph, 
or porism that Leopold can’t 
erack. Through years of solving 
and making puzzles he has prac- 
tically memorized Webster’s un- 
abridged dictionary. Without bat- 
ting an eye he can spell and de- 
fine “Warkamoowee” or “speleol- 
ogist.” He refers to the New York 
Public ‘Library, which is just a 
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block from his office, as “my 
branch.” 

During the war Leopold sup- 
plied all the puzzles and games in 
the pages of Yank, the army 
weekly. At the suggestion of 
army recreation officers he wrote 
a book entitled, At Hase: Two 
Hundred Hours of Fun and En- 
tertainment, published by Whit- 
tlesey House. 

Leopold uses his friends as 
guinea pigs to test new puzzles. 
He tries to keep his mind free of 
puzzles outside of office hours. 
With his wife, Mina, his seven- 
year-old son, Paul, and his year- 
old daughter, Mara, he leads a 
happy, normal, unpuzzled life. 

—Lief Russell 


mM THE First ICECAPADE 

Although a Scandinavian, Sonja 
Henie, first awakened American 
audiences to the thrills of figure 
skating, it was an American, 
Jackson Haines, who originated 
the sport and first introduced it 
to Europe. Today, there is a 
monument erected in his memory 
at Gamla-Karleby, Finland. 
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Haines was born in 1840 in Chi- 
cago but soon went to Europe 
with his parents for schooling. At 
the age of 17 they sent him back 
to become an actor. Many parents 
have gone to extremes to prevent 
their offspring from going on the 
stage, but here is the anomaly of 
parents insisting on a theater ca- 
reer. Haines, however, preferred 
spending his winters ice skating. 
He became a master—no one 
could approach his proficiency— 
and tried to interest the public in 
the art, both as a spectacle and a 
sport. The idea was a complete 
turkey; no one would touch it. 

Disgusted, Haines left for Eu- 
rope with his skates before the 
Civil War. His first stops were 
Stockholm and Vienna. Here 
laughter turned to applause. Peo- 
ple were entranced and Jackson 
Haines first developed the idea of 
skating to music (especially the 
polka and the waltz), of skating 
in pairs or with partners, and 
of skating in costume. He became 
a box-office sensation. He per- 
formed in capitals of Europe and 
gave command performances for 
Czar Nicholas. European rinks 
have been named after him. Some 
of the first cosmetic brands also 
bore his name. In 1879, at the age 
of 39, Haines died in Finland. 
Three years later a huge memorial 
ice carnival was held in Vienna. 

—Mac Davis 


@THE LADY ZByYSzKo 


Mildred Burke is the undis- 
puted women’s wrestling cham- 
pion of the world. She earns 
$25,000 a year at it, and, in the 
ten years she has ruled women’s 
wrestling, her shoulders have 
never been pinned to the canvas 
by any opponent. 
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A Kansas City girl, Mildred 
Burke was a good athlete in high > 
school and always held a reputa-— 
tion for being strong. One day, 
while a stenographer at $15 per 
week, she went to a gymnasium 
for men and women run by Billy | 
Wolfe. She enjoyed watching 
wrestling and suggested to Wolfe 
that she learn the sport. He 
scoffed, pointing out that at 135 
pounds she didn’t have the 
strength. She immediately seized 
Wolfe (slightly larger than her- 
self) and lifted him off his feet, 
waist high. Wolfe was scared and 


impressed. He suggested a train- 
ing program. 

Wolfe is now manager of a 
troupe, headed by Mildred Burke, 
which tours the nation and is 
annually seen by 3,000,000 people. 
Most of the girls in the troupe 
are married to male wrestlers. 
The audiences are largely male. 
There are Indian and Mexican 
girls in the troupe. The rules 
are the same as the men’s—the 
principle variation being empha- 
Sis on hair pulling and fingernail 
gouging. Mildred Burke is the 
only woman wrestler strong 
enough to execute properly an 
airplane spin. She frankly ad- 
mits she cannot compete with 
professional men wrestlers be- 
cause of her weight limitation, 
but she has convincingly defeated 


2 intercollegiate men wrestlers 
n her weight class. 

Unlike many noted women ath- 
etes, Mildred is extremely fem- 
nine and likes furs and cosmetics. 
n the ring she usually wears a 
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ell groomed from hairdo to 
ainted toenails. She has but one 
ule: “Always Wrestle Clean.” 

—Paul Gould 


'@ HerE COMES CHARLEY 


When an employer fails to bite 
a union, it’s news. In a recent 
speéch, Charles Luckman, presi- 
dent of the nation’s second big- 
;gest soap company, praised 
‘unions. Immediately, the nation’s 
‘second biggest union—the Ma- 
-chinists—praised Luckman right 
‘back. Three pages of the union’s 
“monthly magazine were devoted 
‘to reprinting the entire text of 
Luckman’s speech. All this bare- 
.cheeked felicity focuses attention 
if as Luckman probably in- 
tended it should ...on the ques- 
tion: Who is this man? 

Well, he started out poor as a 
church mouse in a house without 
a bathroom in Kansas City. In the 
best pluck-and-luck tradition, he 
held down as many as three odd 
jobs at a time, while still manag- 
ing to lead his class in high 
school. He won a scholarship to 
the University of Missouri, 
worked his way instead through 
the University of Illinois, studied 
to be an architect and became 
one of the world’s best soap sales- 
men. At 37, he earns $300,000 a 
year plus bonuses, bosses 8000 
people including Bob Hope, and 
runs a close race as the country’s 
biggest advertiser (you’ve surely 
heard his happy little washday 
song). 


lavendar bathing suit and looks . 
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Luckman became president of 
his company early in 1946. Many 
of his Big Business associates 
were startled when he failed to 
follow the usual rags-to-riches 
pattern of cussing the govern- 
ment, damning the unions, and 
trying to make his wife one of 
the ten best-dressed women. They 
were even more startled when 
Luckman started kicking them 
around for ‘making noises like a 
corporation” and spoke up for the 
well-known Common Man. 

“T hope the day will come,” he 
said, “when every American will 
be insured against loss of income 
because of sickness or accident. 
Business can and must join hands 
with Labor in an effort to speed 
this universal protection. 

“We have fallen into (the) er- 
ror of assuming that men work 
for wages alone. We have over- 
looked the fact that recognition 
of the needs of a human being is 
a stronger incentive than wages. 
In our planning, we failed to pro- 
vide for the personal dignity of 
the men and women upon whom 
we must rely to breathe life into 
inanimate brick and steel. 

“T know there are those who 
regard freedom from fear and 
freedom from want as mere 
poetic fantasies. . . . Plain men 
and women everywhere will not 
be satisfied with half a loaf of 
freedom ... Let us work just as 
hard for the four freedoms as we 
have worked to split the atom...” 

Cynics could point out that 
Luckman’s defense of the “little 
guy” coincided with his almost 
doubling the price of soap, and 
that his emphasis on the need for 
greater security in employment 
followed a housecleaning of his 
company’s top brass. But who 
cares when a boss gets fired? 
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It may be that Luckman is is a master of the catch-word 
championing the great un- (sample: Irium) and the slogan 
washed because he hopes to sell (Rinso white! Rinso white!). 
them more soap. On the other But the fact remains that he is 
hand, it may be that he has not saying sensible, intelligent, and | 
forgotten the poverty of his progressive things. So long as he ‘ 
youth. Certainly, as a star sales- has so little company among busi- 
man, he takes a scientific ap- nessmen as to make that fact 
proach to what the hucksters call newsworthy, he will continue to 
the public’s “attitudes” and “re- attract—and deserve—attention. 
ceptivity.” As a big advertiser he —William Miller 
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